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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Fpitor of Tue Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
Sor that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
January will be noticed in the Fesruary number ; books received 


subsequently and up to the 15TH FEBRUARY, in the Marcu 
number, 


NEWS NOTES. 


We have authority for saying that owing to the numerous 
occupations of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the editor, the collec- 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s letters will not be ready for some 
time. They cover a period of forty years, from 1848 to 
1888, and are chiefly addressed to his family, to the different 
members of which he wrote with great regularity, describing 
all he did, said, heard, read, thought, wished, felt, ate and 
drank. They are, indeed, very zz/ime, though of course 
they constantly deal also with impersonal subjects, with 
literature, politics, and education. Matthew Arnold was 
a delightful as well as a full and regular correspondent, and 
the letters are very bright and readable. 


We are able to give, on authority, some particulars of 
the memoir and letters of Dante G. Rossetti, which his 
brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, is preparing. The letters are 
addressed to seven persons, chiefly the mother and the 
brother of Dante Rossetti. They begin in 1842, when he 
was fourteen years of age, and go on to 1882, the year of his 
death. Numerous notes are appended to the several letters, 
so as to explain any details in them which do not at once 
explain themselves. The memoir has now made substantial 
progress, and may probably be finished towards the end of 
February. It will contain many particulars little or not at 
all known outside the Rossetti family. The whole work will 
be of considerable size, probably not less than three volumes. 
There will be nine illustrations ; eight of them being portraits, 
done by Dante Rossetti, of himself and the seven persons 
addressed, and the ninth being a portrait of his wife, her own 
performance. Messrs. Ellis and Elvey will be the publishers. 
This record of Dante Rossetti will give not only a much 
fuller, but also a much more authentic account of him and 
his doings than any which had heretofore appeared in print. 
It will contain something in the way of critical estimate, but 
more of direct biographical narrative. 


An intimate friend of the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
gives the following interesting account of his last hours 
and his funeral. 

He died very suddenly. Mrs, Hamerton told us how it hap- 


pened as we were waiting for the funeral. On the day he died 
he seemed to be quite well, and after luncheon he went with his 
wife to the gallery of the Louvre, where they remained till five 
o'clock. He went straight to his study and worked till dinner- 
time. He ate as usual, and afterward sat down and read his 
newspaper. While reading he was seized with an attack similar 
to one he had had a few weeks before, and an hour afterward he 
was dead. 

Mrs. Hamerton and the servant were alone with him at the 
time ; her daughter and son-in-law had been sent for, but they 
arrived too late. His death was caused by “ une lésion au 
cceur,” and the doctor said that, even if he had recovered. from 
that attack, he might have died next day. Mrs. Hamerton read 
us the last phrase he ever wrote : ‘‘ In my dreams I have often 
desired to find a country where justice and peace would reign ; 
but I feel that it is only a dream, and as long as I am of this 
world I shall not find it.” 

The funeral was most simple. We walked after the hearse to 
the cemetery, and he was placed in the temporary vault with the 
flowers. Then each of us in turn threw a little earth on the 
coffin, and afterward took leave of the gentlemen of the family. 
That was all. There were no speeches, and it was quite private. 
About fifty people altogether attended. 


Dr. Conan Doyle returned from America in the Z¢ruria, 
but is only making quiteashort stayin London. He leaves 
again almost immediately to join Mrs. Doyle and his family 
on the Continent. His lecture tour in the States has, we 
understand, been a great success, 


We understand that Mr. Kipling’s six one-shilling volumes, 
entitled ‘Soldiers Three,’ ‘Under the Deodars,’ ‘Wee 
Willie Winkie,’ ‘In Black and White,’ ‘ The Story of 
the Gadsbys,’ and ‘The Phantom Rickshaw,’ will, 
after the end of the present year, disappear from the 
booksellers and bookstalls in their present form: 


The six shilling books will hereafter be issued in two six 


shilling volumes. The many admirers of Mr. Kipling’s 
work will be glad to hear that this alteration in the form of 
issue will entail no change in any of the stories, which will, 
indeed, be published in the new volumes in the same order 
as they appeared in the old ones. As rather more than a 
quarter of a million of the shilling volumes had been sold, 
Mr. Kipling came to the conclusion that the public had a 
right to continue to have them in their present form, and he 
decided therefore not to alter or revise them in any way. 


Mr. Kipling has, we understand, now completed sufficien- 
* Beast ” stories to form a new jungle book, and it will pro 
bably be issued in time for next Christmas season. 


The most absurd paragraphs are going the round of the 
American papers about Mr. J. M. Barrie’s health. The 
generally well-informed San Francisco Argonaut says that 
Mr. Barrie has gone to Italy, and that his health is irretriev- 
ably broken. As a matter of fact, he has been spending the 
winter at Fowey, hard at work, and is perfectly well. 
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We regret that through an inadvertence some expressions ap- 
peared in THE Bookman last month !reflecting on the fairness 
of our esteemed contemporary, the Academy. No journal has 
been conducted or is conducted with more uprightness and 
candour than the Academy. Its career has been an honour 
to English letters. We venture to think, however, that, 
especially in a paper where signed articles are the rule, so 
grave a charge as that of plagiarism should have been 
sustained by the accuser’s name. 


_ Mr. Gilbert Parker sailed on Saturday, the 15th, for 
America in the Zucania. Before leaving he completed the 
contracts for the publication of his next year’s work in book 
form with Messrs. Methuen and Co, This will consist of two 
new novels and another volume of the famous ‘ Pierre’ 
stories. 


Miss Lily Dougall has recently completed two new books, 
one of which is entitled ‘The Zeitgeist’ and the other ‘The 
Mermaid.’ They will shortly be issued by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and Messrs. Bentley respectively. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has, we hear, consented to write a 
story for publication in that most popular of cheap Christ- 
mas books, Arrowsmith’s Annual. Mr. Walter Raymond, 
author of ‘Love and Quiet Life,’ will write the Annual for 
next year. 


Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son and executor 
of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, asks that any persons 
having letters of Dr. Holmes will send them to Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 4,Park Street, Boston, or to A. P. Watt, 
Esq., Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, with 
reference to their possible use in a contemplated ‘ Life and 
Letters of Dr. Holmes.’ These letters will be carefully 
returned to their owners after copies have been made of 
such as are found to be available. 


We hear that the Chap Book which is published by 
Messrs, Stone and Kimball, of Cambridge, U.S.A., and 
Chicago, has a monthly sale of over 10,000 copies. Messrs. 
Stone and Kimball hold the same place in relation to the 
publishing trade in America that Mr. Lane and Mr. Elkin 
Mathews hold in England. 


Messrs, Ward, Lock and Bowden are bringing out some- 
thing of the sort in England. It is to be handsomely pro- 
duced on good paper, well printed, and will contain many 
illustrations by R. Anning Bell, Hugh Thomson, Caton 
Woodville, Stanley J. Wood, Herbert Railton, and other 
artists. The name which has been selected is the Pafer 
Knife, and it wili be a literary far more than an advertising 
publication. The first number, which will be ready im- 
mediately, will contain a portrait of Mr. George Meredith, 
with a reprint of part of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s article on the 
* Lost Stories of Mr. Meredith’ ; a selection from the recently 
published ‘ Thoughts from Gladstone,’ with portrait ; and 
also from Miss Willard’s promised autobiography, with a full- 
page portrait of Miss Willard by Miss Lisa Cameron; a 
portrait of the author of ‘ A Sunless Heart,’ with Mr. Stead’s 
article on the book which appeared recently in the Review of 
Reviews, and many other interesting portraits and items. 
In size, the Paper Knife will be octavo, and of the thickness 


of a sixpenny magazine. The cover is by Mr. Anning 
Bell. 


Stevenson’s mood varied swiftly from hour to hour. We 
have seen two letters sent by the same mail to different 
correspondents—one full of enthusiasm about his work 
and his prospects, the other filled with forebodings. of 
disaster and failure. This peculiarity his friends well 
understood and said, “It is only Louis’ way!” Similarly 
they were the last to believe the news of his death, which 
brought sadness to many thousands of hearts throughout 
the world. They had been waiting so long that they had 
grown to believe the invalid immortal. 


There is sure to be a great rise in Stevenson first editions ; 
and the rare pamphlets are certain to rise to unattainable 
figures in spite of the fact that they are likely to be included 
in the Edinburgh edition, which Mr. Charles Baxter has 
engineered with such conspicuous success. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen’s new novel, which deals largely with 
European life in Japan, will also contain a statement of the 
effect and working in certain directions of the Deceased 
Wite’s Sister laws. It may be expected to create a good 
deal of discussion and to be extensively canvassed. Mr. 
Sladen is the well-known Honorary Secretary of the Authors’ 
Club. 


The new serial to follow Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘ Joan 
Haste’ in the Pal/ Mall Magazine will be a story by Sara 
Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes), and that will be 
followed by a new novel from the pen of Mr. Walter Besant. 


Mr. John Davidson, whose ‘Poems and Ballads’ have 
fairly caught the ear of the world, is not forgetting his other 
role as novelist. He has written a novel with a very modern 
heroine, on somewhat different lines to any of his previous 
books, which will appear during the forthcoming season in 
a new series of fiction. 


Mr. C. H. Firth, of Balliol College, is writing a life of 
Cromwell for “‘ The Heroes of the Nations Series.” It would 
seem to be almost a hopeless task to write anything new 
about a subject that has been dealt with by so many 
historians. Mr. Firth, however, has carried on his researches 
with great zeal and perseverance; and we believe that his 
biography will contain some unique and interesting features. 
Mr. Firth is also preparing a life of Clarendon for the 
Clarendon Press. The editor of ‘‘ The Heroes of the Nations 
Series” is Mr. Evelyn Abbott. 


The name of Mr. Firth, as well as that of Lord 
Acton, had been mentioned in connection with the vacant 
Regius Professorship of History at Oxford, to which Mr. 
York Powell has been appointed. We understand that 
both Mr. Lecky and Mr. S. R. Gardiner refused the post. 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. will shortly publish in volume 
form the stories which Mrs, Burnett Smith contributed dur” 
ing last year to the /Voman at Home, under the general 
title of ‘ Elizabeth Glen, M.B.’ 


Messrs. Geo. Bell and Sons’ sumptuous series of artistic 
monographs has proved so successful that they propose to 
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extend it indefinitely. Volumes on Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, and other masters, ancient and contem- 
porary, will follow those already issued on Mr. Albert Moore 
and Sir Ed. Burne-Jones. 


Mr. Volkhovsky, well known among the small band ot 
Russian litterateurs who live in London, has written a volume 
of fairy tales with a “tendency,” which will be issued by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. during the new year. 


A full and fully illustrated biography of the late Mr. Ford 
Madox-Brown is being prepared, we understand, by his 
grandson, Mr. Ford Hueffer, author of ‘ The Brown Owl,’ 
‘ The Queen that Flew,’ and other fairy tales. 


Mr. Headon Hill, the author of ‘The Rajah’s Second 
Wife,’ has just completed a new serial for publication in 
Pearson's Weekly. 


Mr. W. E. Norris has written a new story entitled ‘ Billy 
Bellow,’ which will commence serial publication in the Zady’s 
Pictoriad in the beginning of the new year. 


The Windsor Magazine has been a great success, and the 
first edition of 100,000 copies was sold out within a few days 
of publication. 


Amongst the features of the Windsor it is interesting to 
note that one of the two serials is written by Mr. Guy 
Boothby, the author of ‘In Strange Company,’ and a writer 
of whom much more is likely tobe heard. Mr. Boothby has 
had an eventful career, and there is little that he has not 
done. Trading amongst the “Islands,” pearl fishing off 
Thursday Island, crossing Australia in a beechboard buggy, 
producing successful plays of his own in Melbourne, have all 
been among the host of his occupations. It was, we believe, 
in Melbourne that he met Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who read 
much of his MS. and thought so highly of it that he advised 
him to devote himself to literature. Mr. Kipling also gave 
him much good advice as to the management of his literary 
wares, and we have heard Mr. Boothby say that the last thing 
Mr. Kipling shouted to him from the deck of the liner on 
which he was leaving Australia was, “ Stick to it, and put your 
trust in Watt.” The “ Watt” is, of course, the well-known 
literary agent. 


Mr. Edward Garnett and Mr. William Hyde, who col- 
laborated in that singular book, ‘An Imaged World,’ 
reviewed two months ago in THE Bookman, are completing 
a volume of London studies of a more definite order, which 
will appear during the spring. Mr. Hyde's drawings pro- 
mise (says a correspondent) to be the most striking and 
imaginative he has yet produced. 


The extraordinary activity of the Cymru Fydd or “ Young 
Wales” movement is already working, it seems, to a literary, 
as well as a political, issue. With the new year it will have 
an organ of its own, to be issued at first bi-monthly. Pro- 
fessor J. H. Edwards and Professor Samuel, of Aberystwith, 
are the joint editors ; and the magazine will be published in 


that Welsh university town, under the obvious title Young 
Wales. 


The illustrated edition of Mr. Crockett’s ‘Stickit Minister’ 
threatens soon to become a very scarce book. It has been 
illustrated “for love” by the artists—love of the author 
partly, and partly still more, love for that “ grey Galloway 
Land,” which makes of its visitors lovers, and of its lovers 
devotees, 


Mr. William Baird is hurrying his beautiful and monu- 
mental imonograph on ‘Thomson of Duddingston, Painter 
and Parson’ through the press. The illustrations are 
numerous and exceedingly beautiful, being photogravures 
which render the freshness and dash of the Scottish Turner 
with great faithfulness, We hear that the subscription list 
is rapidly being filled up, and looking at the specimens of 
the pictures before us, we congratulate the prospective pur- 
chasers. Mr, Baird has seen nearly every Thomson known 
to be in existence. He has a thorough artistic faculty of 
his own, and may be trusted to make a memorable work 
upon the life and genius of the great Scottish painter. 


Mr. George F. Black, Assistant Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh, is about to publish 
through Mr. G. P. Johnston of the same city an illustrated 
work on ‘Scottish Charms and Amulets.’ Mr. Black’s first 
monograph on the subject was issued in the publications of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland. But those who 
were fortunate enough to receive copies, felt at once that so 
much excellent reading and delightfully discursive legendary 
lore was deserving of more ample illustration and a wide 
vogue than was possible in the transactions of a literary 
and archeological society. Mr. Black will be glad to receive 
any communications regarding the subject he has peculiarly 
made his own. 


Mrs. Stephen Batson, author of ‘Dark, a Tale of the 
Down Country,’ has ready a short story, which she entitles 
‘ A Rustic of the Decadence.’ 


Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban, whose ‘Red Sultan’ was so 
favourably reviewed recently, will shortly publish a volume 
containing three stories, ‘The End of the Voyage,’ ‘The 
Squire’s Dilemma,’ and ‘ A Soldier and a Gentleman.’ They 
have appeared serially in the Zetsure Hour and Chambers’ 
Journal. Mr. Maclaren Cobban was a frequent reviewer in 
the National Observer when that journal was under Mr, 
W. E. Henley’s editorship, 


Miss Sarah Tytler has ready another novel descriptive of 
Shakespeare’s country, entitled ‘The American Cousins.’ 


Miss Ada Cambridge, author of ‘The Three Miss Kings’ 
and other Australian novels, has just finished for magazine 
publication a new short story entitled ‘ A Chaperone.’ 


Lady Arabella Romilly (now in India on a visit to her 
sister, the Countess of Elgin, wife of the Viceroy) has pub- 
lished, for private circulation only, two pretty little volumes 
of graceful lyrics, to which she gives the title of ‘Songs 
and Verses,’ First Series and Second Series. Lady Arabella 
comes of a poetic family, being a cousin of the late Hon. 
Roden Noel, and q relative of Lord Byron. 
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Mr. J. E. Muddock (‘ Dick Donovan ”) will shortly publish 
a new novel, entitled ‘Eugene Vidocq,’ dealing with the 
career of the famous French criminal of that name. The 
story has been running in the A///ion. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant has ready for press a new novel 
entitled ‘A Dead Man’s Trust.’ The scene is laid partly in 
America and partly in England, and the story contains some 
very exciting passages, including the description of an attack 
upon a farmhouse by Indians. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton has finished a new book, called ‘The 
Evolution of Dulcie ‘Everton.’ It will probably make its 
first appearance in serial form. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s new series of short stories, entitled 
‘The Chronicles of Count Antonio,’ will be published serially 
in the early part of the new year, here in Chamdéers’ Journal, 
in America in a syndicate of newspapers, and in Australia in 
one of the Melbourne weeklies. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus will in due course issue Mr. 
Besant’s “ Westminster” papers now appearing in the Pa// 
Mall Magazine in volume form, and uniform with the same 
author’s “London,” which they issued some little time ago. 


When announcing in THz Bookman last month the large 
paper edition of Mr. George Meredith’s ‘ Story of Chloe, and 
other Tales,’ we gave the number of the edition as one 
hundred. Since then the number of copies to be issued has 
been announced as two hundred and fifty. We may mention 
that THE BookMAN announcement was at the time perfectly 
correct, as at the time when we went to press, the quantity 
fixed upon was one hundred copies. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOK TRADE. 


NOVEMBER 19 TO DECEMBER 15, 1894. 


The state of trade, as compared with former years, con- 
tinues satisfactory, with a prospect ofan excellent Christmas 
week. This, to acertain extent, however, will depend upon 
the weather. Books as presents are as popular as they have 
ever been, but every trader knows that if the public cannot 
venture out, many presents are foregone, which otherwise 
would have been made. 


Foreign trade has steadied. Its Christmas needs have, 
of course, been supplied some weeks and possibly months 
since, and the usual orders only are coming by each mail. 
There is a great demand from year to year for the annual 
volumes of popular magazines, such as Chatterbox, Sunday, 
Girl's Own Paper, Boy's Own Paper, Children's Friend, 
Sunshine, and the like. These publications are popular with 
that section of the public that expects a large book for the 
price. At the same time, however, it should be added (in 
justice to these publications) that buyers have excellent 
value in the instances named. 


Diaries and almanacs are in good request, and there is no 
falling off in the quantity used. Letts, Smith, and Pettitt 
are the three old-established favourites, and more recent 


issues of the kind do not seem materially to affect their sales. 
It is strange to notice what a rush comes for this class of 
publication on the first of January of each year. It seems 
as if the users of diaries do not discover until they come to 
the last page that a new book is required for the new year. 


Among ‘Peerages’ and kindred publications the larger 
works of Burke, Dod, and Lodge and Walford’s little 1s. 
handbooks continue in good demand. The ‘ Windsor Peer- 
age’ appears to be gaining ground, but it is very difficult to 
dislodge an older publication of this class. The reason 
is probably that the purchasers do not care to spoil their 
sets, 


The leading book (so to speak) is at present three books, 
viz., ‘The Manxman,’ ‘My Lady Rotha,’ and ‘ Basil Lynd- 
hurst,’ closely followed by ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ Of 
juvenile books Mr. G. A. Henty is the favourite writer. A 
very large number of beautifully executed “ editions de luxe” 
have appeared, but of course the sales are comparatively 
limited. Furtwangler’s ‘ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture’ is 
a type of the perfection shown in producing the highest class 
of letterpress and illustration. 


As has frequently been stated, books relating in any way 
to Natural History always find an appreciative public, sono 
surprise will be felt that the Life of such a man as Professor 
Owen is one of the books of the hour, and a very delightful 
one too. ‘Life at the Zoo,’ embellished with Gambier 
Boulton’s photographs from the life, is in good request. 

Appended is a list of the most popular books at the 
moment of writing. The demand for novels is unabated, 
and the manuals dealing with Parish Councils form an 
important feature in the trade. 


Manxman (The). By Hall Caine. 6s, 

My Lady Rotha. By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 

Basil Lyndhurst. By Rosa N. Carey. 6s. 

People of the Mist (The). By H. R. Haggard. 6s. 

Highway of Sorrow (The). By Hesba Stretton. 6s. 

Doreen. By Edna Lyall. 6s. 

Under the Red Robe. By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. 6s. 

Elder Conklin. By F. Harris. 6s. 

Pride and Prejudice. By J. Austen. 
Thomson. 6s. 

Prisoner of Zenda (The). By Anthony Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Pudd’n Head Wilson. By Mark Twain. 3s. 6d. 

My New Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. 4s. 6d. 

When Charles I. was King. By J. S. Fletcher. 3s. 6d. 

Fall of Athens (The). By A. J. Church. 5s. 

Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary II. By 
Emma Marshall. 5s. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henty. 5s. 

When London Burned. By G. A. Henty. 6s. 

Things will Take a Turn. By B. Harraden. 2s. 6d. 

Green Carnation (The). 2s. 6d. and 3s, 

Use of Life (The). By Sir J. Lubbock. 3s. 6d. 

Owen (Professor), Life of. 2 vols. £1 4s. 

Life at the Zoo. By C. J. Cornish, 12s. 6d. 

Clerical Life and Work. By H. P. Liddon. 5s, 

Jungle Book (The). By R. Kipling. 6s. 

Yellow Fairy Book (The). 6s. 

Radiant Suns. By A. Giberne. 5s. 

Cook and the Captive (The). By C. M. Yonge. 3s. 6d. 

Jeremiah. By F. B. Meyer. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

In His Steps. By J. R. Miller. 1s. and Is. 6d. 


Illustrated by H. 
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Guide to Parish Councils Act. By J. H. Stone and J. G. 
Pease. 2s. 6d. 


Ward and Lock’s Popular Guide to the Parish Councils 
-Act. Is. 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE Book TRADE. 
Week ending 


Nov. 24.—Opened with heavy orders, but became lighter, and so 
finished. Foreign and colonial trade a little 
improved. 

Dec. 1.—Same as last week. both for home and foreign, but 

_ more enquiries from Australia. 

Dec. 8.—A good week, well sustained throughout. Foreign and 
colonial steady all round. 

Dec. 1§.—Trade> brisk, but not maintained, as was hoped, and 
closed much easier. Some good orders from 
Japan, but colonial and foreign generally steady. 


NEW WRITERS. 


MR. ARTHUR 
MORRISON. 


¢ ALES of MeanStreets,’ 

a review of which 
appears on p. 120 0f our 
present issue, re- 
ceived immediate recog- 
nition as book of 
uncommon power. Its 
author collected the mate- 
rial for it in just such 
dreary streets as he de- 
scribes, and in laborious 
and first-hand fashion. Yet 
his travels and  sojourn- 
ings in the East End 
were not undertaken for 
the sake of “copy.” Until 
four or five years ago 
Mr. Morrison was the 
secretary of an old Charity 
Trust, much of whose 
operations took effect in 
East London, and it was 
by dint of several years’ 
residence and _ attentive 
study that he learnt what 
he knows of the East End and its people. There are few 
streets and alleys in the great block bounded, roughly speak- 
ing, by the Thames, the Lea, the City, Kingsland, and the 
Hackney open spaces, that he has not made intimate 
acquaintance with. 

Mr. Morrison’s literary career began with the acceptance 
of some cycling verses contributed by him asa lad to a 
cycling magazine ; and for some years he was a well-known 
writer on the sport. From this he drifted into writing occa- 
sional articles for larger papers and magazines, still 
only by way of relaxation, although he had more than 
one offer of a journalistic post. Changes by the Charity 
Commission, however, leading to his resignation of 
the secretaryship, he  straightway took chambers 
near the Strand, and joined the editorial staff of an 
old-established evening paper, wherein many of his 
earlier contributions had appeared. He remained at 
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MR. ARTHUR MORRISON, 


this work, writing leaderettes, articles, notes, and so 
forth for some months, when he became convinced 
that he could not long continue the daily round of 
hurried scribbling at ordinary journalism without per- 
manently destroying any ability for better work that he 
might possess. His regular employment was therefore given 
up, but his contributions to the Strand Magazine, as well as 
to weekly papers and reviews, were readily accepted. A 
“legend” which he invented, and which appeared in JZac- 
millan’s some two years ago, appertaining to an old house 
in Essex, was taken seriously in a very solid article in a 
daily paper on the traditions of ghosts, and discussed 
as a matter of recognised folk-lore. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, his mind had been running not on invention so 
much as on the possibility 
of presenting his observations 
of East London in terms of 
narrative. In October, 1891, 
a sketch of Mr. Morrison’s, 
entitled “A Street,” ap- 
peared in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. This, in a remodelled 
form, now serves as the in- 
troduction to ‘Tales of 
Mean Streets.’ The article 
attracted some attention at 
the time, among others that 
of Mr. W. E. Henley, who 
confirmed him in his idea of 
writing a series of short 
stories and studies, present- 
ing East End life with 
austerity, restraint, and 
frankness. The larger num- 
. berof the “ Tales ” appeared 
in the ational Observer, 
one or two following in the 
Pall Mall Budget. Mr. 
Morrison gratefully acknow- 
ledges the help he received 
from the kindly and frank 
criticism of Mr. Henley, to 
whom he dedicates his 
book, a criticism, by-the- 
bye, directel towards his craftsmanship rather than to 
his conceptions of the life he was trying to draw. From 
Mr. Walter Besant also, whom he met in the East End, 
Mr. Morrison received some hints on the technical 
ABC of fiction, which probably saved him many wasteful 
experiments. 

His literary experience has been a happy one. 
Beginning as a complete outsider, having never had a 
letter of recommendation to any editor or publisher, he has 
made his way, and only remembers having four manuscripts 
rejected. One of these was accepted next day, and now has 
a place in his book. 

Mr. Morrison, who is but thirty-one, is only at the begin- 
ning of his career. He has by no means exhausted the 
field in which he has made a name, and at the present 
moment is thinking of tackling a longer story of East End 
life, 


(F. Hollyer. 
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THE READER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


SCOTLAND'S LAMENT.* 

Her hands about her brows are pressed, 
She goes upon her knees to pray, 
Her head is bowed upon her breast, 


And oh, she’s sairly failed the day. 


Her breast is old, it will not rise, 
Her tearless sobs in anguish choke, 
God put His finger on her eyes, 


And then it was her tears that spoke. 


“I’ve ha’en o’ brawer sons a flow, 
My Walter mair renown could win, 
And he that followed at the plough, 


But Louis was my Benjamin. 


“Ye sons wha do your little best, 
Ye writing Scots, put by the pen, 
He’s deid, the ane abune the rest, 


I winna look at write again. 


“It’s sune the leave their childhood drap, 
I’ve ill to ken them, gaen sae grey, 
But aye he climbed intil my lap, 


Or pu’d my coats to mak me play. 


- “He egged me on wi’ mirth and prank, 
We hangit gowans on a string, 
We made the doakens walk the plank, 


We mairit snails withoot the ring. 


“Pm auld,’ I pant, ‘sic ploys to mak, 
To games your mither shouldna stoup,’ 
‘You're gey an’ auld,’ he cries me back, 


‘That’s fou I like to gar you loup!’ 


“O’ thae bit ploys he made sic books, 
A’ mithers cam to watch us playing ; 
I feignétd no to heed their looks, 
But fine I kent what they was saying ! 


* All rights reserved. 


“At times I lent him for a game 
To north and south and east and west, 
But no for lang, he sune cam hame, 


For here it was he played the best. 


“ And when he had to cross the sea, 
He wouldna lat his een grow dim, 
He bravely dree’d his weird for me, 


I tried to do the same for him. 


‘* Ahint his face his pain was sair, 
Ahint hers grat his waefu’ mither, 
We kent that we should meet nae mair, 


The ane saw easy thro’ the ither. 


“ For lang I’ve watched wi’ trem’ling lip, 
But Louis ne’er sin syne I’ve seen, 
The greedy island keept its grip, 


The cauldriff oceans rolled atween. 


‘‘He’s deid, the ane abune the rest, 
Oh, wae, the mither left alane! 
He’s deid, the ane I loo’ed the best, 


Oh, mayna I hae back my nain!” 


Her breast is old, it will not rise, 
Her tearless sobs in anguish choke, 
God put His finger on her eyes, 


It was her tears alone that spoke. 


Now out the lights went stime by stime, 
The towns crept closer round the kirk, 
Now all the firths were smored in rime, 


Lost winds went wailing thro’ the mirk. 


A star that shot across the night 
Struck fire on Pala’s mourning head, 
And left for aye a steadfast light, 
By which the mother guards her dead. 


‘*The lad was mine!” Erect she stands, 
No more by vain regrets oppress’t, 
‘Once more her eyes are clear; her hands 


Are proudly crossed upon her breast. 


J. M. Barrie. 


[January, 1895. 
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RL. S. 


Sitting alone by the sea in the mid days of November, I 
wrote a little article on what I loved most in the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and it was set in type for the 
January Bookman. In itself a thing of no value, it pleased 
me to think that in his far island my friend would read it, 
and that it might amuse him. I have tried and failed to 
revise it in the gloom of the night that has come so swiftly 
to those who loved him. It would not do. 

How could one alter and amend the light sentences with 
the sense of loss in one’s heart ? How sit down to write a 
“tribute ” when one has slept, and started, and awaked all 
night with the dull ache that lies below Sleep saying all the 
time, “Stevenson is dead! Stevenson is dead!” ? 


From Photo by) 


Entertainment given to the Band of the Kasoomda. 


MR. STEVENSON AS HOST. 


MR. STEVENSON’S BOOKS. 
By S. R. CRockKetTr. 


N sunny Samoa, more thousands of miles away than the 
ungeographical can count, sits “The Scot Abroad.” — 

For thus Burton the historian, sane, sage, and wise, wrote of ~ 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson before his time. It is the wont 
of Scotland that her sons, for adventure or merchandise, — 
should early expatriate themselves. The ships of the world in 
all seas are engineered from the Clyde, and a ‘‘ doon-the- 
watter ” accent is considered as necessary as lubricating oil, 
in order that the plunging piston rods may really enjoy their 
rhythmic dance. If you step ashore anywhere “‘east of Suez 
and the Ten Commandments,” ten to one the first man of 
your tongue who greets you, will hail in the well-remembered 


(J. Davis, Apia, Samoa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, and Mr. Balfour (cous‘n 


of Mrs. Stevenson senior), with sailors from the Kafoomba, Samoan work-people, Samoan servants, and 


invited guests. 


It is true also that I have small right to speak of him. I 
was little to him; but then he was very much tome. He 
alone of mankind saw what pleased him in a little book of 
boyish verses. 

Seven years ago he wrote to tell me so. He had a habit 
of quoting stray lines from it in successive letters to let me 
see that he remembered what he had praised. Yet he was 
ever as modest and brotherly as if I had been the great 
author and he the lad writing love verses to his sweetheart. 

Without reproach and without peer in friendship, our 
king-over-the-water stood first in our hearts because his own 
was full of graciousness and tolerance and chivalry. 

I let my little article be just as I wrote it for his eye to see, 
before any of us guessed that the dread hour was so near the 
sounding which should call our well-beloved “ home from the 
hill.” S. R. Crocker. 

Penicuih, Midlothian. 

December 19th, 1894. 


A cosmopolitan party. 


accent of the Scotch gardener who chased you out of the 
strawberry plots of your unblessed youth. 
But to us who “‘ stop at home, on flowery beds of ease,” 


_ made aware of ourselves only when the east wind blows 


and we think that we are back in St. Andrews, the typical 
“Scot Abroad” is neither Burton’s Gentleman Companion 
at Arms nor the oily chief engineer, but Mr. Stevenson. 
On high in a cool bowery room on the hillside, looking | 
down on the league-long rollers forming themselves to be 
hurled on the shore, sits one with his heels on the coco- 
matting of Samoa, but his head over the Highland border. 
The chiefs gather for palaver (or whatever they are pleased 
to call hunkering-and-blethering out there), and they tell the 
Tale-teller of heads taken and plantations raided. And he 
stays his pen and arbitrates, or he “leaves for the front,” as . 
though he were plenipotentiary of the Triple Alliance. 
But all the while it is James More Macgregor who is march- 
ing out arrayed in a breech-clout and a Winchester “to 
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plunder and to ravish ”—or carry off an heiress lass from the 
lowlands, as was good Macgregor use-and-wont. 

They call the beautiful new complete “Stevenson ” 
which Mr. Sidney Colvin and Mr. Charles Baxter have 
contrived and organised, the “ Edinburgh ” edition, because 
though the stars of the tropics glow like beacons, and 
in Apia the electric light winks a-nights like glow- 
worms amid a wilderness of green leaves, yet to the 
lad who sits aloft there are still “no stars like the 
Edinburgh street lamps.” But my own local enthusiasms 
are duller, for the last night I was in Edinburgh I saw 
a wind (Rajputana and Edinburgh are the only two places 
where you can see wind)—-I saw a wind, with the bit be 
tween its teeth, run off with itself down that romantic wall 
of hotels, which in the night looks like the thunder-battered 
wall of the Dungeon of Buchan. I saw it snatch out a 
dozen gaps in the converging perspective of the gaslamps, 
and bring down the chimney-cans clashing on the pave- 
ment like forest leaves in a November blast. So Mr. 
Stevenson, who does not live there, “ for love and euphony ” 
names his collected edition (to which be all good luck and 
fostering breezes) “The Edinburgh Edition.” I have just 
~ seen the first volume, which in its brightness and beauty 
seems a summary of all the perfections, and whose print 
recalls that in which the early novels of Scott were set up. 
Mr. Hole’s portrait suffers a little from the excessive size of 


the hands, but in spite of this is by far the most character- ‘- 


istic and Stevensonian portrait ever done, and represents 
him exactly as his friends remember him at the most pro- 
ductive period his genius has yet known. 

To me the most interesting thing in Mr. Stevenson’s 
books is always Mr. Stevenson himself. Some authors 
(perhaps the greatest) severely sit with the more ancient 
gods, and serenely keep themselves out of their books. 
Most of these authors are dead now. Others put their per- 
sonalities in, indeed ; but would do much better to keep 
them out. Their futilities and pomposities, pose as they 
may, are no more interesting than those of the chairman of 
a prosperous limited company. But there are a chosen few 
who cannot light a cigarette or part their hair in a new place 
without being interesting. Upon such in this life, inter- 
viewers bear down in shoals with pencils pointed like spears ; 
and about them as soon as they are dead—lo! begins 
at once the ‘‘ chatter about Harriet.” 

Mr. Stevenson is of this company. Rarest of all, his 
friends have loved and praised him so judiciously that he 
has no enemies. He might have been the spoiled child of 
letters. He is only “all the world’s Louis.” The one 
unforgivable thing in a chéquered past is that at one time 
he wore a black shirt, to which we refuse to be reconciled on 
any terms. 

But when he writes of himself, how supremely excellent 
is the reading. It is good even when he does it intention- 
ally, as in ‘ Portraits and Memories.’ It is better still when 
he sings it, as in his ‘Child’s Garden.’ He is irresistible to 
every lonely child who reads and thrills, and reads again to 
find his past recovered for him with effortless ease. It isa 
book never long out of my hands, for only in it and in my 
dreams when I am touched with fever, do I grasp the long, 
long thoughts of a lonely child and a hill-wandering boy— 
thoughts I never told to any; yet which Mr. Stevenson 


tells over again to me as if he read them off a printed 
page. 

I am writing at a distance from books and collections of 
Stevensoniana, so that I cannot quote, but only vaguely 
follow the romancer through some of his incarnations. Of 
course every romancer, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
carnates himself, especially if he writes his books in the first 
person. It is he who makes love to the heroine; he who 
fights with the Frenchman “who never can win”; he who 
climbs the Mountain Perilous with a dirk between his teeth. 

But Mc. Stevenson writes the fascination of his person- 
ality into all his most attractive creations, and whenever [ 
miss the incarnation, I miss most of the magic as well. Jim 
Hawkins is only “the Lantern Bearer” of North Berwick 
Links translated into the language of adventure on the high 
seas—the healthier also for the change. I love Jim Haw- 
kins. On my soul I love him more even than Alan Breck. 
He is the boy we should all like to have been, though no 
doubt David Balfour is much more like the boys we were— 
without the piety and the adventures. I read Stevenson 
in every line of ‘Treasure Island.’ It is of course mixed 
of Erraid and the island discovered by Mr. Daniel Defoe 
But we love anything of such excellent breed, and the 
crossing only improves it. Our hearts dance when Mr. 
Steverison lands his cut-throats, with one part of himself as 
hero and the other as villain. John Silver is an admirable 
villain, for he is just the author genially cutting throats. 
Even when he pants three times as he sends the knife home, 
we do not entirely believe in his villainy. .We expect to 
see the murdered seaman about again and hearty at his 
meals in the course of a chapter or two. John is a villain 
at great expense and trouble to himself; but we like him 
personally, and are prepared to sit down and suck an apple 
with him, even when he threatens to stove in our “thunder 
ing old blockhouse and them as dies will be the lucky 
ones.” In our hearts we think the captain was a little 
hard on him. We know that it is Mr. Stevenson all the 
time, and are terrified exactly like a three-year-old who sees 
his father take a rug over his head and “bea bear.” The 
thrill is delicious, for there is just an off chance that after 
all the thing may turn out to be a bear; but still we are 
pretty easy that at the play’s end the bearskin will be tossed 
aside, the villain repent, and John Silver get off with a com- 
fortable tale of pieces of eight. 

No book has charted more authentically the topo- 
graphical features of the kingdom of Romance than ‘Treasure 
Island.’ Is that island in the South or in the North 
Atlantic ? Is it inthe “ Spanish main”? What és the Spanish 
main? Is it in the Atlantic at all? Or set a jewel some- 
where in the wide Pacific, or strung on some fringe of the 
Indian Ocean? Who knows or cares? Jim Hawkins is 
there. His luck, it is true, is something remarkable. His 
chances are phenomenal. His imagination, like ours, is 
running free, and we could go on for ever hearing about 
Jim. We can trust Jim Hawkins, and void of care we 
follow his star. 

O for one hour of Jim‘in the ‘ Wrecker’ to clear up the 
mystery of the many captains, or honest and reputable John 
Silver to do for the poor Scot down below in a workman-like 
manner when he came runnihg to him, instead of firing as it 
were “into the brown till that crying stopped—a touch 
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for which we find it hard to forgive Mr. Stevenson ~pardon, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 

Again, Alan Breck is ever Alan, and bright shines his 
sword ; but he is never quite Jim Hawkins to me. Nor does 
he seem even so point-device in ‘Catriona’ as he was in the 
round house or with his foot on the heather. But wherever 


Alan Breck goes or David Balfour follows, thither I am | 


ready to fare forth, unquestioning and all-believing. 

But when I do not care very much for any one of Mr. 
Stevenson’s books, it is chiefly the lack of Mr. James 
Hawkins that I regret. Jim in doublet and hose—how 
differently he would have sped “ The Black Arrow”! Jim in 
trousers and top hat——he would never have been found in 
the “ Black Box,” never have gone out with Huish upon 
the “ Ebb Tide.” John Silver never threw vitriol, but did 
his needs with a knife ina gentlemanly way, and that was 
because Jim Hawkins was there to see that he was worthy of 
himself. Jim would never have let things get to such a pass 
as to require Attwater’s bullets splashing like hail ina pond 
over the last two pages to settle matters in any sort of way. 

I often think of getting up a petition to Mr. Stevenson 
(it is easy to get around Robin), beseeching “ with sobs and 
tears” that he will sort out all his beach-combers and 
Yankee captains, charter a rakish saucy-sailing schooner, 
Ship Jim Hawkins as ship’s boy or captain (we are not 
particular), and then up anchor with a Yo-Ho-Cheerily for 
the Isle of our Heart’s Desire, where they load Long Toms 
with pieces of eight, and, dead or alive, nobody minds 
Ben Gunn. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

HEN one came in with omens of sadness on his face 

and told us that Stevenson was dead, each man had 

a sense of personal bereavement.. None of us had ever seen 
him, save one—and that was long ago; none of us had ever 
read a letter of his writing, save one—and he ransacked his 
memory for the least word. We had no “ eagle’s feather ” 
to show; there was nothing between this man and us save 


the mystical tie that binds a writer and his readers in the — 


kingdom of letters. He had led us in through the ivory gate, 
and shown us things eye hath not seen ; and all his service had 
been given at a great cost of suffering. Filled with the 
enthusiasm of his art, he beat back death time after time, 
and only succumbed like J. R. Green and Symonds, his 
brethren in letters and affliction, after he had achieved im- 
perishable fame, “ monumentum aere perennius.” 

Mr. Stevenson had not to complain, with Sir Thomas 
More, that readers of books were so “‘ unkind and ungenteel 
that though they take great pleasure and delectation in the 
work, yet, for all that, they cannot find in their hearts to 
love the author thereof”; for though he was exiled from his 
native land, yet he lived in the heart of every reading man, 
not only because he was a great writer, but also because he 
was a bright soul with faith in God and man. 

Fourteen years ago our author laid down in the Fort. 
nightly Review the “two duties incumbent on any man who 
enters on the business of writing—“ truth to the fact and a 
good spirit in the treatment.” One dares to say without 
rebuke to-day, that he fulfilled his own conditions, for he 
saw life whole and he wrote of it with sympathy. He 

tought also to his task a delicate genius, which gave 


him an almost solitary place. It was difficult to name 
a living artist in words that could be compared 
with him who reminded us at every turn of Charles 
Lamb and William Hazlitt. There are certain who 
compel words to serve them and never travel 
without an imperial body guard; but words waited on 
Stevenson like “nimble servitors,” and he went where 
he pleased in his simplicity because every one flew to anti- 
cipate his wishes. His style had the thread of gold, and 
he was the perfect type of the mani of letters—a humanist 
whose Greek joy in the beautiful was annealed to a fine 
purity by his Scottish faith; whose kinship was not with 
Boccaccio and Rabelais, but with Dante and Spenser. His 
was the magical touch that no man can explain or acquire : 
it belongs to those only who have drunk at the Pierian 
spring. There is a place at the marriage feast for every 
honest writer, but we judge that our master will go to the 
high table and sit down with Vergil and Shakespere and 
Goethe and Scott. 

The mists of his native land and its wild traditions 
passed into his blood so that he was at home in two 
worlds. In one book he would analyse human character 
with such weird power that the reader shudders because 


_ a Stranger has been within his soul; in another he hurries 


you along a breathless story of adventure till your imzgina- 
tion fails for exhaustion. Never did he weary us with 
the pedantry of modern problems. Nor did he dally with 


foul vices to serve the ends of purity. Nor did he feed 


“A gibing spirit 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools.” 


One subject he approached late in his work, but we 
are thankful he has at least given Barbara Grant and 
Catriona. What he might have done one can only imagine, 
who expected another Portia from his hands. He was 
buried far from the land he loved, but they chose his grave 
well, on the mountain top, and his funeral has been described 


already, save that his disciples were not there. 


“«This man decided not to live, but know; 
Bury this man there ?’ 
‘ Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 
Loftily lying 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying,’” 


Tan MACLAREN. 


THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN GEORGE 
MEREDITH AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


OMETIME in the seventies Robert Louis Stevenson 
came with his mother and took up his abode for a 
summer at the romantic little inn at the foot of Box Hill 
kaown as the Burford Arms. At that time we were living 
about ten minutes’ walk from the little hostel; and among 
our most honoured and best beloved friends was the sage 
of Box Hill, George Meredith. A publisher friend wrote 
to us from London and begged my mother to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Louis Stevenson, requesting her if 
possible to invite him to meet George Meredith. Thus 
it came to pass that Robert Louis Stevenson, then entirely 


. unknown to fame, would occasionally drop into our garden 
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and sit at the feet of the philosopher and listen with rapt 
attention and appreciative smiles to his conversation. 

I well remember the eager listening face of the student 
Stevenson, and remember his frank avowal that from hence- 
forth he should enrol himself ‘‘a true blue Meredith man.” 
He was an inspiring listener, and had the art of drawing 
out the best of Mr. Meredith’s brilliant powers of conver- 
sation, so that those were halcyon days. Though preferring 
to listen, Mr. Stevenson would speak of Dumas, Hazlitt, 
Defoe, Congreve, and a host of other writers and creators 
of fiction with enthusiasm and with that artistic appreciation 
of their various and differing qualities which is only possible 
to a workman in the same craft. Everyone knows how 

Stevenson taught himself to write, in the literary sense of 
that word, by loving and constant search for the apt word, 
the artistic and appropriate phrase with which to clothe his 
thought so that the adjectives and nouns, original and 
effective though they might be in their application, should 
yet slip into their right places in the narrative, and seem- 
ingly without effort, for simplicity is the soul of a good style. 

Mr. Stevenson had by this time given up all thought of 
following his father’s profession, and likewise of making a 
career at the Scottish bar. He had already written’ and 
published a good many of his delightful essays ; but his name 
was unknown, and his success far from assured when we 
knew him in the seventies. I never met him after fame 
and glory had crowned his efforts. 

My sister, I remember, was much interested in Stevenson, 
and even in those early days, expected great things from him 
in the future. And I well remember her satisfaction, one after- 
noon when after he had taken his departure from our circle, 
and one of us was idly wondering why our friend, the pub- 
lisher, was so hopeful about young Stevenson’s future, 
Mr. Meredith trumpeted down our feeble utterances by in- 
forming us that some day he felt sure we should all be 
proud to have known him, and prophesied success and fame 
for him in the future. I was not so discriminating, and re- 
member when ‘ Treasure Island,’ ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ 
and his other masterpieces appeared, feeling surprised that 
they should be the work of the silent and, truth to tell, rather 
dejected-looking youth who had lodged with his mother in 
our neighbourhood for a short space of time, and whose 
highest merit in my eyes had been his enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of George Meredith’s writings and conversation. 

Yet I can remember two of Mr. Stevenson’s sayings that 
struck me at the time, and have in consequence remained in 
my memory ever since. One day he wandered in, and with 
a desolate expression of countenance, remarked that he was 
having a bad time with hisheroine. He said, “ She is turn- 
ing ugly on my hands, It is no use my saying she is 
beautiful and charming and fascinating, and that everybody 
in the book is falling in love with her—it is unconvincing, 
and I feel the reader won’t believe it, and I don’t know 
what to do.” ‘The exact words, I fear, I do not accurately 
remember, but that, at any rate, was the substance of his 
observation. And I remember how delighted he was when 
his confession drew from George Meredith a treatise on 
heroines in general, and his own in particular. I under- 
stand that Mr. Stevenson always felt that he had not the 
gift of describing women characters with vitality, and when 
* Catriona,’ his greatest achievement in that difficult task, 


sentence from his sermon. 


was published, his keenest anxiety was to know what was 
thought of her and Barbara Grant by the critics and literary 
judges in England. 

One other day I remember we were talking of our dislike 
to prigs as heroes in books, and Mr. Stevenson said, “ An 
aspirant novelist should always comprehend that if in the 
first two or three chapiers of books readers are convinced 
that the hero cannot by any possibility do or think any- 
thing wrong, or commit even the smallest indiscretion, 
the authors have given themselves away, and by no possibility 
can readers be any more interested in the adventures and 
fortunes of such immaculate but unattractive characters.” 

My sister who, as I have said before, had a more per- 
ceptive appreciation of the possibilities of his silence than 
my duller self, gradually acquired possession of all his pub- 


lications!; and when two years ago she'passed away from 


among us, she left to me as her special bequest her col- 
lection of his books, and so as I write at my desk to-day in 
the bookcase at my side stand all my Stevensons in their 
first editions, reminding me of those delectable days in 
Surrey of which I have endeavoured to give a little account 
in this short article. ALICE GoRDON, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
IX.—To HER VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE. 


JT has never been shown that Knox was involved in the 

plot against Rizzio. The evidence against him—if evi- 
dence it can be called—is infinitesimal as compared with that 
against Lethington; yet Mr. Skelton, with characteristic 
perversity, repeatedly charges the one with complicity, and 
tries to clear the other. 

“ The tragedy took place,” writes Mr. Skelton, “ in the early 
twilight of an evening in March. It had been a day of fasting ; 
the zealots of the congregation had gathered into the great 
church in the High Street to hear how Oreb and Zeeb had 
been slain, how the Benjamites had been cut off, how 
Haman had been hanged. There was a hush of expecta- 
tion throughout the city; the not altogether obscure 
intimations which Knox had ventured to make from 
the pulpit had prepared the ‘professors’ for the 
coming judgment.” Strange as it may seem, the lessons 
prescribed for that day contain nothing about Oreb 
or Zeeb, the slaughter of the Benjamites, or Haman ; 
and Mr. Skelton cannot produce Knox’s text or a single 
Probably all that he knows 
about the fast has been derived from Goodall’s dis- 
torted account. Hosack, Petit, and others have been 
readily caught with the same bait. But Goodall is much 
too tame for Mr. Skelton, who elsewhere asserts that ‘in 
the form of prayer prepared by Knox” for the fast, “ his 
knowledge of the plot enabled him to exercise his prophetic 
gifts with marked advantage.” Nevertheless, that form of 
prayer, though examined microscopically, yields not the 
slightest reference to the Rizzio tragedy, or prophetic hint 
of any kind! In his desire to be graphic, Mr. Skelton has 
probably drawn on his own disordered imagination. 

“No hint of the outrage appears to have reached the 
magistrates of the city until the following morning,” says 
Mr. Skelton; but this is only a harmless specimen of his 
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utter contempt for well-known facts. The common bell was 
rung that evening, the Provost and townsmen in armour 
rushed to the palace, desiring to see the Queen, anxious to 
speak with her, and only retiring when ordered to do so by 
Darnley, who assured them that she was well. It was 
hardly worth while, on such a point, to contradict the con- 
tinuator of Knox, the ‘Diurnal of Occurrents,’ Lord 
Ruthven, and Mary herself. 

Quickly as the colours in a kaleidoscope did the stirring 
events of the next nine days follow one another—Darnley’s 
proclamation discharging the Parliament, the arrival of 
Murray, his touching meeting with Mary, the negotiations 
of the Lords to obtain her pardon, her detaching the way- 
ward Darnley from them, her regaining complete ascendancy 
over him, her skilfully planned and daring escape, her long 
gallop to Dunbar in the early hours of Tuesday morning, 
the formal appearance at the Tolbooth of Murray and the 
others who had been summoned for that day, her proclama- 
tions charging many of her subjects to meet her “ in feir of 
war” at Haddington and Musselburgh, the departure of the 
lords “with dollorous hartis” on Sabbath morning from 
Edinburgh, the departure of Knox in the afternoon “ with 
ane greit murnyng of the godlie,” and her triumphant entry 
next day.* 

Ruthven’s narrative reveals Darnley as sensual, unstable, 
base, and brutal; Nau’s story of the midnight escape por- 
trays him as cowardly, coarse, and callous. He proves 
himself to have been shamelessly untruthful by his solemn 
declaration, dated the 2oth of March, denying all knowledge 
of and complicity in the Rizzio conspiracy, and owning 
merely that he had consented to the home-bringing of 
Murray and the others without Mary’s cognizance. She 
knew too much, however, to accept this declaration as 
entirely true; and she soon saw enough to convince her 
that it was entirely false. Darnley had thrown off his 
fellow-conspirators. They retaliated by sending to Mary 
the bond he had signed, “ not only showing his complicity, 
but that he had ordered the thing to be done.” Within a 
fortnight after his declaration was issued, she had also seen 
the articles between him and the lords, and was grievously 
offended that he had sought the crown-matrimonial by their 
means, 

It is not surprising that, as De Silva puts it, Mary fell out 
with Darnley again. With his instability her friends and 
enemies were alike dissatisfied. Before the middle of April 
he left the Court for Stirling, to treat with Argyll and 
Murray ; but, as she sent Robert Melville to forbid them, 
he was baulked. At this time their discord was so much 
talked of, that it was commonly believed that Thornton had 
gone to Rome to sue for a divorce ; and the nobles ignored 
him. By the first week of May the mis-liking between 
Mary and him had so increased, that it was judged he could 
not long dwell safely in Scotland. By another week, Ran- 
dolph learned that Argyll and Murray’s dislike of him was 
exceedingly great; but early in June he and Mary were 
reconciled, and Argyll and Murray were also with her in 
Edinburgh Castle. 


* In the ‘Records of Edinburgh,’ there is the following curious 
notice of the payment of six shillings and eightpence to “ Cudbert 
Broun, tavernar, quha playit on the swesche, the xviii day of Merche 
instant, quhen our Soverains come furth of Dunber to this toun, the 
inhabitantis thairof being assemblit to meit hir Grace.” 


Within the Castle, too, was Sir James Melville, pray 
ing “nycht and day for hir Majesteis gud and happy 
delyvery of a fair sonne.” Between ten and eleven 
in the forenoon of Wednesday, the roth of June, 1566, 
he was informed by Mary Betoun that his prayer 
had been granted. As he took horse it struck twelve ; 
that night he was at Berwick; and on Sabbath even- 
ing he delivered the good news in London. ‘ Efter 
his birth,” says the ‘ Diurnal,’ “all the artailzerie of the 
castell schot, and banefyris wer sett furth in all pairtis for 
joy of the samyn.” If the joy is to be estimated by the 
number of the bonfires, it must indeed have been great, for 
Drury says there were about five hundred in Edinburgh 
On Friday Killigrew left Berwick for the Scottish Court, 
where he found Argyll, Murray, Marr, and Atholl linked 
together. Bothwell was on the Borders, with the Master of 
Maxwell, but had more credit with Mary than all the rest 
together. On Monday afternoon Killigrew saw her, when 
she spake faintly, with a hollow cough. The prince, only 
five days old, he saw as good as naked, and thought him 
well-proportioned. 

It was soon after the birth of the Prince that, according 
to Buchanan, Mary went to Newhaven, and—with some of 
Bothwell’s servants, ‘‘ famous robberis and pyrates ”—em- 
barked for Alloa, where, during her stay of several days, she 
indulged “in mair than princely or rather unprincely licen- 
tiousnes.” This was at the end of July. Buchanan, Nau, 
Spottiswoode, Calderwood, and Keith write as if there had 
only been one excursion to Alloa ; but Goodall and Chal- 
mers cite the ‘Register of Privy Seal,’ to show that Mary 
returned again for a few days in the beginning of August. 
Chalmers says that she went by water, as she had no 
wheeled carriage, and was not strong enough to go on 
horseback ; but Joseph Robertson shows that she had a 
coach. She liked sailing. At least; Buchanan says, she 
could abide at the pump, and “ joyit to handill the boyster- 
ous cabilis.” If the contemporary records and writers do 
not bear out Buchanan’s grosser charges, they corroborate 
some of his details. Bedford, in his letter of 3rd August, 
states that when Mary left Edinburgh Castle, Darnley knew 
nothing of it ; and Nau’s narrative coincides with Buchanan’s 
on two points—that Darnley arrived at Alloa after her, and 
only stayed a few hours. Keith, Goodall, and Chalmers 
assert that he remained two nights with her there ; but these 
writers were misled by an imperfect abstract of Bedford’s 
letter of oth August. 

Just before the visit to Alloa, Bedford had learned that 
Bothwell carried all credit in the Court, and that he was 
the most hated man among the nobles in Scotland. A few 
days afterwards, he wrote that Bothwell’s insolence was so 
great that Rizzio was never more abhorred; that Mary 
agreed rather worse than before with Darnley—seldom eat- 
ing with him, and loving none who loved him ; and that “ it 
cannot for modestie nor with the honour of a queene be 
reported what she said of hym.” After the Alloa visit, he 
notified that the disagreement rather increased, and that 
Darnley had gone to Dunfermline. It was about this time 
that Mary declared to Murray that the King was determined 
to kill him. He had heard that the Earl was not his friend. 
It was said that Darnley could not bear that “the Queen 
should use familiarity either with men or women”; and 
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within four months Du Croc wrote that she could not per- 
ceive ‘“‘any one nobleman speaking with the King, but 
presently she suspects some contrivance among them.” 
_ The harmony which Castelnau was able to report did not 
last long. While in Megot-land, in the middle of August, 
with Bothwell, Mar, and Murray, Buchanan charges her 
with nothing worse than behaving coyly, loftily, and disdain- 
fully to her husband. On the other hand, Nau tells a story, 
incredible enough, to show Darnley’s heartlessness towards 
her. At Glenartney her conduct to him, according to 
Buchanan, was the same as at Megot-land. 

On the 5th of September, Mary was reconciled to Leth- 
ington at Stirling. Next day she returned to Edinburgh 


with Murray and Argyll, leaving the infant Prince in charge 


of the Countess of Murray. She was again in Stirling on 
the 22nd of September, and on the 24th was back in Edin- 
burgh. Buchanan does not say that the scandalous story 
of her amatory exploits with Bothwell in the Exchequer 
House as well known at the time. Had the members 
of Privy Council heard the story, and known it to be true 
they could hardly have reminded Darnley, on the 3oth, 
that he ought to thank God for giving him so wise and 
virtuous a wife. And while the oft-quoted letters of Du 
Croc and the Privy Council show that Mary and Darnley 
were on bad terms, they confute Buchanan’s assertion that 
Darnley followed her from Stirling to Edinburgh, only to be 
again excluded “ with maist dishonourabill disdane.” 

When Bothwell was wounded by Elliot of the Park— 
little Jock Elliot—on the 7th of October, it was rumoured 
that he was slain. “ Happy had it been for Mary,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘had the dagger of the moss-trooper struck 
more home.” There is some uncertainty as to the exact 
day on which Mary left Edinburgh for Jedburgh, to hold 
the long-arranged-for Justice Court. The ‘Diurnal’ gives 
the 7th of October as the date of her departure, and Birrel 
gives the 8th. Father Stevenson says she left Edinburgh on 
the 8th, and reached Jedburgh on the same day ; but Mary 
herself dated a letter to the Pope from Edinburgh on the 
gth ; and a letter of Forster’s—which Father Stevenson, in 
his ‘Calendar,’ has misplaced by a year—bears that she 
arrived in Jedburgh on Wednesday, which was the goth. 
The ‘ Register of Privy Council’ shows that she was there 
on the roth, She may, therefore, have been as far as 
Borthwick when she heard of Bothwell’s injury ; and her ride 
to Jedburgh was apparentlyrapid, as well as long. Buchanan’s 
exaggerated narrative, however, implies a sustained, head- 
long haste—her affection, “impatient of delay,” urging her 
towards the object of “ hir outragious lust ” ; whereas, accord- 
ing to Lord Scrope’s letter, she did not ride to the Hermitage 
until the 15th ; or, as the ‘ Register of Privy Seal’ is cited, 
until the 16th. So far as the Justice Court was concerned, 
she might have gone on the roth or 11th, as no cause or 
complaint had been lodged ; but Nau tells that that week 
she was troubled with the spleen. It is rather curious that 
even Nau should say, ‘“‘she went very speedily” to the 
Hermitage ; but instead of adopting the language of the 
‘ Detection ’— that she went ‘‘ with ane company as na man 


of ony honest degre wald have adventurit his life and his 


gudes amang ”—he is careful to state that she was accom- 
panied by Murray and some other lords, in whose presence 
she conversed with Bothwell, D. Hay FLeminc.- 


* 


NEW BOOKS. 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS.* 


I remember the exquisite pleasure with which, long 
enough after its-publication, I first read ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave.’ I remember the instant sense of a new voice in 
English song, of a Doric note, tonic and austere, rising up 
amongst the modish Lydian harmonies. For the third 
time, I fancied, in the history of the century, the spirit of 
the becks and fells, which had been resonant in my own 
childhood, was to exercise its sanative influence upon 
literature. Since then Mr, Watson has assured his poetic 
reputation, and it is somewhat timidly that one asks oneself 
how far his later work has fulfilled that fine early promise. 
‘Odes and Poems’ contain some notably good things, upon 
Mr. Watson’s highest level of achievement. In the lines 
“To Arthur Christopher Benson”.,he handles a difficult 
stanza-form with admirable dignity and restraint. 

“In that grave shade august 
That round your Eton clings, 
To you the centuries must 
Be visible corporate things, 
And the high Past appear 
Affably real and near, - 

For all its grandiose airs, caught from the mien of Kings.” 
The unadorned simplicity, the excellent grace of felicitous 
epithet, which we admired of old, are here in full measure. 
In “A Study in Contrasts” a lighter vein is hit with con- 
siderable skill. ‘‘A great Angora watched his Collieship”’ ; 
and on this is woven a philosophic reverie, of East and 
West, in the fashion of some of Matthew Arnold’s daintiest 
work. But the conspicuous success of the volume is un- 
doubtedly “The First Skylark of Spring.” The theme, a 
comparison of the triumphant bird-music with the faltering 
accents of human song; the manner sustained and com- 
plete in its individuality throughout. I have only room for 


a few stanzas. 


“Thy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang: 
Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 


But I am fettered to the sod, 
And but forget my bonds an hour; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 
A slave in dearth of power. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 
_ Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore! 


Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ;— 
Ah, thine is Youth and Love!” 


If Mr. Watson always wrote with this direct magic of intui- 
tion one would have little fear for his poetic immortality ; 
but unfortunately it is at present his rarer mood. With the 
exception of the pieces already quoted, and of two or three 
others, the bulk of the contents of this volume surely lacks 
not only inspiration, but even distinction. There is much 
that is bald, much unillumined. The verses addressed 
respectively to R. H. Hutton and H. D. Traill are alike 
spoilt by passages of infinite bathos ; nor do I know of any 
English adjective proper to characterise’ Mr. Watson’s 
attempt to “ write up ” the National Anthem to the standard 
of a Liberal age. It is zucroyadle. 

Mr. Watson has admitted from time to time with a 


" natural regret that his lays are not due— 


‘to the force of sheer, immense, 
Importunate lyric opulence.” 


His muse is a rare, elusive visitant ; 


“A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song.” 


* ‘Qdes‘and other Poems.’ By William Watson. (John Lane 
1894. 
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I cannot but feel that he is not always content to wait 
upon her withheld word; that occasionally he tries to 
compel her to his service; that in a noisy age he too has 
fallen into the error of trying to sing for the sake of sing- 
ing, and not for the sake of the song. Nor is his style one 
which will endure these liberties taken with it. He has 
deliberately chosen'a manner. unadorned and severe; one 
eminently adapted to set forth real thought and real feeling, 
but not to convey a specious charm in the absence of these. 
When you have something to say, few words and simple are 
very well; when you have nothing, the fripperies of art 
best conceal the fact. And just at present, it looks as 
if Mr. Watson had nothing very definite to say. I hope 
that he will soon attain to criticise himself as nicely as he 
has criticised -others, to recognise that his too is a “ frugal 
note,” and to be content to write little and that little 
choicely good. EpmunD K. CHAMBERS. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC 
ERA.* 


The ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series,” which opens with Mr. 
Rose’s work, is another outcome of the University Exten- 
sion movement. Professor Prothero has undertaken the 
task of editing and general superintendence, on which its 
success must so largely depend. His Preface promises 
well. The aim is to furnish a complete and in more senses 
than one a voluminous History of Europe from the Fif- 
teenth Century, for each National History is to occupy a 
separate volume. ‘To this rule the present instalment, in 
its more or less international character, is a natural excep- 
tion. 

Mr. Rose has succeeded because his plan is an 
excellent one, and he has adhered to it steadily. His 
theme isthe European Revolution from 1789 to 1815, and 
he treats it in its wide European aspect, suppressing or 
minimizing those familiar, picturesque details which tend 
to obscure rather than elucidate the main play of e ents. 
All Histories of the French Revolution are from the point 
of view of General History singularly misleading. They 
are always totally alien to the contemporary phases of 
European opinion. Fancy how an intelligent English or 
Russian reader about 1800 would have stared at the pages 
of Carlyle or Michelet! Just remember that Europe, even 
England, had quite forgotten about the Bourbons and 
their divine rights, and that the Restoration, though it reads 
like the premeditated denoument of the drama, was really but 
a hasty afterthought. Europe was not even aware that any 
drama was going on. Europe—that wicked old Europe of 
greedy scheming Kings and Statesmen—saw nothing tragic, 

epic, Aschylean and so on in the French Revolution ; 
regarded it cursorily as a lucky interlude of internal strife, 
which for a time kept away from the European gaming 
table one of the most formidable and unscrupulous of the 
players. The Kings would have been charmed to see the 
Revolution going on for ever—‘‘the fewer the better fare ” 
when aggressions and partitions were on foot—provided 
always the French would kindly keep their Revolutions to 
themselves. This curious error on our part applies pecu- 
liarly to the years from 1780 to 1793. To most readers 
they merely suggest the preparation and perpetration of the 
great French tragedy. But the intrigues of the, French 
court, the fortunes of French ministries, the constitutional 
experiments, the social disorders and general hubbub in 
France, were but the private concerns of one out of many 
misgoverned countries. _ At no period was Europe more 
intent upon schemes and ambitions of the utmost impor- 
tance, never was the web of diplomacy more complicated, 
never did the balance of power oscillate more capriciously 
than when France was effacing itself. That Mr. Rose does 
not ignore these too often neglected events goes far to prove 
his competence for an investigation requiring much sobriety 
of judgment. He is among those few who are beginning to 
see the true import of the Revolutionary and Czesarian epoch 
in Europe. <A drama it is no doubt, but we have hitherto 
mistaken the hero. For the hero, who after all the trials 
and troubles and horrors and heroics emerges triumphant 


1789-1815.’ By J. H. 
(Cambridge University Press.) Price 4s. 6d. 


* ‘The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. 
Rose, M.A, 


as the curtain falls, is not the glorious French Republic, 
One (there have been three) and Indivisible (minus Alsace- 
Lorraine)—the Incorruptible famed from Cairo to Panama— 
the Patron of the oppressed, especially in its colonial aspect 
—the Consistent Enemy of Tyrants and very humble ser- - 
vant of the Czar. No, the true hero of this gigantic and 
most costly performance is the Spirit of Nationality. 
Throughout Mr. Rose keeps this fact steadily in view. But 
he hardly seems to see strongly enough two important 
points. First, that this national spirit dates back to remote 
times—to the tenth century at least, if not earlier, and 
that the process was a lengthy and gradual one by which 
political consciousness and initiative were transferred from 
the nations to their scheming and blundering kings. Add 
to this the paralysing influence of the Papal and Imperial 
Ideas—but after all this is rather a matter of Medizval 
history. Anyhow, the National movement was distinctly a 
revival, a resurrection, and not a new birth. Secondly, he 
might have noted that this National Spirit was in its remote 
origin, as in its revival, purely Teutonic. The Latin and 
Sclavonic nations derived it from German colonization or 
infection. Hence the revival was appropriately signalized 
by the German call to arms after Jena. 

The French Revolution begat Military Czsarism and 
that begat the National Revival. But the grandsire 
repudiates the paternity of his detested grandchild. For 
we must never forget that the National Movement, with all its 
honourable traditions of Liberalism and all the light and 
freedom it has spread through the world, is in deadly opposi- 
tion to the Immortal Principles of the Year One, to that 
dream of Cosmopolitan Fraternity in which all the nations 
were to be equal brethren—with France of course for the 
Elder Brother who would stand no nonsense and make every- 
body else know his place. To the French Revolution 
Europe owes nothing save in the sense that we owe the 
present St. Paul’s to the Great Fire. Even in this sense we 
are debtors rather to Czesarism, for without Napoleon the 
Revolution ‘would never have shaken the thrones. The 
truth is that France under both auspices became an intoler- 
able nuisance, which the kings alone were unable to put 
down in their old kingly way; they had to stand aside and 
call their peoples to the front. The nations triumphed 
over the Corsican, and then defied diplomats and Holy 
Alliances to bundle them away again to the background. 
They demanded, and by hook and crook they gained, what 
they called their rights, but, mark well, those rights were not 
based on the inspired rhetoric of the Girondins, but on their 
own national traditions and on those universal instincts of 
manly freedom whereof the French have no monopoly. 

Keeping these principles i in view, Mr. Rose writes not as 
a Frenchman—Bonapartist, Legitimist or Republican-—but 
as a historian. He does not treat Europe as the mere back- 
ground to the picturesque action of French aggression, 
regarded either as a glorious achievement or a gigantic 
crime. He treats it in a cosmopolitan spirit with equal 
interest in the fortunes of each nation. And thus he infuses 
a peculiar interest into the pages of a concise summary or epi- 
tome of history which otherwise would naturally be dry read- 
ing. We strongly recommend the book, not merely to the 
student, but to more advanced readers. No one can be the 
worse for running over the period once more thus ably com- 
pressed into some 350 pages, and to many a one, even of 
our politicians, it will be a healthy shock to be reminded 
that the mightier force which crushed the mighty power of 
the French Revolution was not the League of Dynasties— 
not the greedy Catherine, the pious Alexander, the Austrian, 
English, Prussian potentates—not the good old Tory 
Wellingtons, Castlereaghs and Bluchers—not the Holy 
Alliance Metternich- Talleyrand - Nasselrode diplomatic 
cabal, but the overwhelming force of reviving National 
Liberalism. True, the kings and great captains led and led 
bravely—for lead they must, or be trampled down from 
behind. But the real avengers were the awakened nations— 
the Austrian and the Magyar outraged in their national pride— 
the newly enfranchised Prussian peasant chanting the verses 
of unmuzzled protessors—the Russian serf streaming past the 
ruins of his Holy Moscow—the Iberian withreviving memories 
of past greatness—above all the magnificent dogged courage 
and self-sacrifice of Napoleon’s most dreaded foe, the British 
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Naturally there are a few points on which we consider that 
- Mr. Rose is mistaken, or rather has failed to accentuate the 
salient fact. This applies more especially to his epitome, 
perforce too slight, of the causes and earlier phases of the 
Revolution. It is hardly worth while to mention them. 
Later on he has selected his facts very judiciously, and seems 
to have omitted no one of real importance. His reflections 
are the reverse of padding—they are tersely put, weighty, 
and to the point. Some, for instance those on page 320, are 
remarkably sagacious and suggestive. Concise as is his 
style, it is not without colour. There is no trace of flippancy 
or omniscience, and his simple direct narration well sustains 
the dignity of history. 


EROS AND PSYCHE.* 


It is the penalty of some exquisite qualities in Mr. 
Bridges’ style, as well as of a certain coldness and austerity 
it possesses, that second editions of his works are too often 
first announcements of his existence even to some cultivated 
persons. 

It is nearly ten years ago since ‘ Eros and Psyche’ appeared, 
a ten years noisy with lamentations over the triviality, 
frivolity, and morbidity of modern verse. The lamentations 
probably did not take account of Mr. Bridges, but they 
were perhaps justified by the fact that to name any other 
poem by a living writer, of equal scope, beauty of structure, 
perfection and dignity of expression, would not be very 
easy. 

Mr. Bridges is a most fastidious craftsman ; nay more, 
he is occasionally finnicking. A comparison with the earlier 
edition of this poem will reveal a few alterations betokening 
what seems superfluous and unrewarded conscientiousness. 
His worrying over the foolishness of English spelling, too, has 
an air of fidgetiness. And perhaps some of his tendency to 
over-elaborate, some of his cold aloofness, may lie a little 
deeper than the surface, and may be quite enough to account 
for his shrine being rather rarely frequented. Still, though 
humanity does not overflow in irrepressible gushes, there is 
an exquisite tenderness in his verse, and in this poem 
chiefly, which should appeal to all whose poetic sense is 
attuned to the appreciation of quiet effects that come of 
sincerity, who appreciate purity of aim, delicacy of ear, and 
a reverent love of beauty. 

As for the substance and structure of the poem, Mr. 
Bridges himself calls it “little more than a translation.” 
The “little more ” makes just the difference, being of that 
character and quality to stamp his individuality and his 
artist's mark on it. True, he has followed Apuleius’s 
“ pleasant and delectable tale of the marriage of Cupid and 
Psyches” very closely, hardly altering a circumstance, or 
omitting a picturesque detail. Regarded merely as a free 
poetical translation of the wonderful tale of the old woman 
in the ‘Golden Ass,” it is notable enough. When a com- 
parison of the two is made it will be seen that Mr. Bridges, in 
his additions and amplifications, has never once erred against 
the gentle and gracious spirit of the story, and that its 
human tones, which are very audible in spite of its numerous 
Olympian actors, he has rendered with a low-breathing and 
intimate tenderness. Of the beauty for which the shrines of 
Aphrodite were forsaken he gives us a wistful vision— 


“But fairest Psyche still in favour rose, 
Nor knew the jealous power against her sworn: 
And more her beauty now surpass't her foe's, 
Since ‘twas transfigured by the spirit forlorn, 
That writeth, to the perfecting of grace, 
Immortal question in a mortal face, 
The vague desire whereunto man is born.” 


A tale eminently picturesque, it has been Mr. Bridges’ 
care not to blur and deaden, and he has succeeded to the 
extent even of adding many vivid revealing touches, though 
his embroidery is of so restrained and graceful a design 
that it never clashes with old memories of the story. His 
portrait of Pan, for instance, fits in with perfect conformity, 
but the rugged outlines and the rustic colours are from the 
English poet’s hand. 

A feature of this new edition is the division of the poem 
into sections corresponding to seasons, months, and days. 


* ‘Eros and Psyche.’ By Robert Bridges. New Edition. (Bell.) 


Thus through the year, from March to March, we are told 
the story of Psyche’s mysterious lover, her temptations, 
wanderings, sufferings, and final happiness, when 


“Psyche for her fall was quite forgiven, 

Since ’gainst herself when tempted to rebel, 
By others’ malice on her ruin driven, 

Only of sweet simplicity she fell ;— 
Wherein who fall may fall unto the skies ;—~ 
And being foolish she was yet most wise, 

And took her trials patiently and well.” 


There is not a fault anywhere against delicacy and grace, 
and to relieve the monotony of even perfection, come many 
quiet thoughts of wisdom clad in wisdom’s fittest garment, 
a grave simplicity. A. M. 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES.* 


This latest addition to the Camden Library is an elaborate 
and highly interesting treatise on the origin and history of 
the first London playhouses. A succeeding volume is to 
deal with the suburban theatres, including the celebrated 


Globe ; the present is confined to the earlier and less known 


theatres in the Fields, which have hitherto received no 
systematic treatment except in Collier’s unsatisfactory and 
inaccurate ‘Annals of the Stage.’ The author has made 
free use of the researches of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips and Mr. 
Rendle, but without at all impairing the originality of his 
book as awhole. As a writer he 1s lacking in clearness 
and finish, but his work shows immense industry and con- 
scientiousness, and the amount and interest of his matter 
will easily atone for his defects of form. The playhouses 
with which he deals are the Theatre, the Curtain, Newing- 
ton Butts, the Rose, the Hope, and the Swan, and the 
points for which he claims novelty are the views put forward 
as to the origin of the playhouse, the account of the official 
feud waged over the playhouses between the Corporation 
and the Privy Council, and the discusssion of the theatrical 
history of Newington Butts and Paris Garden. The exis- 
tence of a theatre at the last named place before the Swan 
has been assumed on evidence which Mr. Ordish shows to 
be wholly inadequate, though it may be doubted if the 
commonly accepted assumption of a theatre at Newington 
Butts is substantially strengthened by his fresh arguments. 
It is interesting to note the connection he traces between 
the playhouse and the old English sports, but the most im- 
portant feature of the book is the attention it calls to the 
opposition raised against the players by the Corporation of 
London, and its effects upon the theatrical history of the 
time. It led to the first playhouses being built where they 
were just outside the city boundaries, and was in fact the 
prime cause of their coming into existence, as till the players 
were expelled from the city in 1576 they had been content 
to perform in inn yards, and had found no necessity to erect 
structures of their own. It has also, indirectly, by giving 
rise to correspondence between the Corporation and the Privy 
Council, and to various lawsuits, furnished us with much 
of the material we have for reconstructing their history. Mr. 
Ordish’s book is very welcome, and not the least fascinating 
parts of it are the quaint extracts he gives from Philip 
Henslowe’s diary. Most of the maps have unfortunately 
been too blurred in the process of reduction to be of much 
value. R, W.-R. 


TWO BOOKS ON WHIST.t+ 


About the second of these books it is not needful to say 
much. It contains excellent portraits of “Cavendish,” 
James Clay, and C. Mossop, together with a diagram of that 
fabulous hand when, holding four trumps with two honours, 
the four best hearts, three best spades, and two best 
diamonds, the Duke of Cumberland is said to have backed 
himself for £20,000 to have played correctly, and to have 
lost every trick. The rest of the work seems to be a mere 
reprint of various unconnected articles on whist, which have 
appeared from time to time in various magazines. Whether 


*‘Early London Theatres. By T. Fairman Ordish., 
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{ ‘English Whist.’ By W. P. Courtney. (Richard Bentleyand Sons.) 
1894. 14s. 
‘ The Whist Table.’ Edited by “ Portland.” (London: John Hogg.) 
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ephemeral essays on “The Whist Snob,” “The Evils of 
Nagging,” “‘ The Class ‘ Roarer,’” and the like, with some 


. weak stories about card-sharpers and an Ode “ To a Lady 


who was caught peeping at whist,” are worth reprinting is, 
one would think, dubious. If, however, they are, it would 
certainly have been judicious in the editor not to include 
among them Lamb’s immortal description of Mrs. Battle. 
The style of Elia is too strikingly in contrast with its sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Courtney’s volume is of another class, and will find 
It is one 
of those pleasant books which should not be put ona shelf, 
but left lying about, so that it may be picked up to beguile 
a mauvais quart d heure, especially that very bad one, known 
to all whist-players, when three incomplete units await the 
addition of one more to make up what Pythagoras and 
Aristotle justly term “the perfect square.” Unlike many 
treatises on the subject, which go as deeply into figures as 
an Algebra and are as crammed with rules as the Latin 
Grammar, this work professes only to amuse, and is, in fact, 
a rich collection of anecdotes brought together from a very 


wide range of reading and grouped with considerable skill. 


Princes and prelates, soldiers and statesmen, actresses and 
‘‘archbishopesses,” all take a hand in turn, and illustrate, by 
their wit or by their folly, the universal fascination of the 
game. From homely Latimer preaching to Cambridge 
undergraduates his famous sermon “On the Card ” to von 
Moltke winning “the Grand Schlem” almost an hour 
before his death, from the days of ‘ Whisk with Swabers,” 
through long whist to short, right down to the present 
period of ‘‘antepenultimates” and “‘ echoes,” we have a 
series of stories exhibiting the conquests of the “ triumph ” 
card over all sorts and conditions of men. 

How character comes out at whist! Here we see the 
great Napoleon picking up a trick which does not belong to 
him, and rebuked with a “ Pardon, sire, on ne joue pas ici 
en conquérant,” or handing over his image in gold to a lady 
at St. Helena with a curt “C’est moi.” Louis Philippe 
dives under the table after a dropped coin, and is assisted 
by an ambassador, who with “ elegant insolence” lights a 
1000-franc note to help him in his search. Lord Henry 
Bentinck, when a rubber is arranged for him at a country 
house, in reply to his hostess’s enquiry how he is getting on, 
turns to her with the words, “ Pray, Lady Jersey, what do 
you call this game? It is so very amusing.” Disraeli in- 
dulges in the apophthegm—it is “ apothegm ” on p. 301— 
“ Those who want to lead must never hesitate about sacrifi- 
cing their friends.” Talleyrand spends hours every day at 
the game, but.never plays well, because his thoughts are 
with other “ kings and knaves” than those he holds in his 
hand. Illustrations might be multiplied by the score, but 
every one who has sat down to a whist-table can supply 


- plenty from his own experience. ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick humorous, 
the old lady serious, the fat gentlemen captious, and Mr. 


Miller timorous ”—the rubber is an epitome of society. 
That whist should flourish among statesmen and poli- 
ticians is natural: ‘‘there is as much art,” said Metternich, 
“in whist as in diplomacy.” To lawyers it should also be 
congenial, and chapter viii. hints at the connection by its 
heading, ‘‘ The Devil’s Books and the Devil’s Own.” On 
the other hand, its affinity with ecclesiastics is less obvious, 
and there is a certain charm of incongruity about the title, 
“Prelates at Whist,” which almost compels a reader to 
glance at that chapter first. Those, however, who follow 
the author's more judicious guidance, will find that he pre- 
faces it with a study of the question, “ Are cards a legitimate 
pleasure ?” and it is only after being fortified with the dicta 
of Jeremy Taylor and Toplady that they are exposed to the 


~ shock of seeing Archbishop Cornwallis playing whist at 


Lambeth with his chaplain, who remarks that, though his 
Grace’s right hand was useless, “it was wonderful to see 
how dexterously he would shuffle and play his cards.” After 
him follow a long array of bishops, notable arnong them 


being the shrewd and autocratic Tomline, who, when he 


played with his chaplains, “ selected the strongest suit in his 
own hand for trumps,” and for that reason alone will rank 
with all good players far below the great “ Henry of Exeter,” 
whose game—would that he ‘had more imitators !—is de- 
scribed as “sound and orthodox.” After bishops /ongo 
intervallo come archdeacons, and undergraduates, who 


_ only know the Venerable Archdeacon Paley in an abridg- 


ment of his ‘‘ Evidences,” will be glad to meet him in his 
house at Lincoln extracting a shilling after dinner from each 
of his guests “‘ to pay for the cards,” or pocketing the stakes 
and triumphantly shouting in the language of the North— 
‘* Pay the people. U.- P. spells geslings”(p. 61). But amid 
all Mr. Courtney’s stories about great divines, the saying of 
one simple clergyman will outbalance a host of dignitaries, 
and elderly whist-players should buy this book if only for 
this one extract : ‘‘ Keble—the saintly Keble—was another 
of these old-men players. At the close of his days (1865) he 
wrote to Sir John Taylor Coleridge of his ‘nightly rubber 
or two,’ and of his new pursuit he penned the happy 
phrase, ‘A great step in old folks’ education.’ ” 

It would be pleasant to follow Mr. Courtney at length 
from New Zealand, where squatters play “ the usual game, 
sheep-points and a bullock on the rubber,” to Marlborough 
House, where Dizzy, who had just made the Queen an 
Empress, refused “sovereigns,” and would only concede 
* crowns” to the Heir Apparent; but space forbids. Any 
one, however, who wants a puzzle will find it on p. 140, 
where Lord Tenterden manages a party of six, “so that 
they played two rubbers and sat out two,” while any who 
wants a rule of life will find it in the sage reply of Cavour 
to a friend complaining of bad luck—*‘c’est que vous n’avez 
pas assez de respect pour les petites cartes.” Finally, all who 
relish natural humour will. appreciate this beautiful story 
quoted from ‘A Campaigner at Home,’ by John Skelton : 

“An old lady, far advanced in years, was walking one 
day through a churchyard, when she stopped before three 
mounds that formed, as it were, three sides of a square. She - 
seemed to be engaged in inward prayer, for her lips moved 
and there was moisture in her eyes. The graves were those 
of the late doctor and parson of the parish, and of an old 
East Indian, noted whist-players in their day. ‘ There they 
are,’ she remarked, placidly, ‘ the auld rubber just waitin’ for 
me to cut in?” T. E. Pace. 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT.* 


The present book consists of copious extracts from the 
famous Journal joined together by slight threads of narrative 
—explanatory of the extracts, or designed to give the foreign 
reader an idea of contemporaneous events,—and a consider- 
able number of letters written by Jules. There is no 
French book of the last quarter of a century better known 
than the brothers’ diary, and it is, therefore, easy to calla 
translation superfluous. But the frequency and the success 
of English versions of very accessible French literature 
justify the task these ladies have set themselves. It isa 
matter of regret, however, that their translation is not more 
perfect ; the book demanded nicer care than it has received, 
to judge by at least a few phrases which have been taken 
out of French and not brought into English. 

But translation has been only one part of their task. 
Instead of giving the whole of the Journal, they have chosen 
to give selections, and, intentionally or not, they have by so 
doing considerably altered the effect of the French original. 
They are sure to be censured for this, and, as a rule, it is the 
worst sin a translator can commit. But in preserving most, 
not all, that is of real literary interest, and while giving the 
complete story, as told in the Journal, of the wonderful 
friendship between the two brothers, they have preserved 
what was of most general interest. More curious readers 
can go to the original, there to find what will certainly 
modify their opinion of the de Goncourts if it has been 
formed merely on this English translation of their Journal. 
Perhaps no writers of eminence were ever more capable of 
self-deception than they as to the value of their productions. 
The habit of noting their daily thoughts so grew on them 
that they lost all sense of proportion between thoughts worth 
noting and trivialities. And curiously, this seems more 
owing to the influence of the dead brother, who was yet 
probably the greater genius, than to the living. You will 
find empty commonplaces solemnly stated that would be 
hard to match, even in writers who just manage to scrape 
into print. The literary instinct was peculiarly strong in 


* ‘Edmond and Jules de Goncourt.’ With Letters, and Leaves from 
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them ; their resolution in the pursuit of their labours mar- 
vellous; the calm daring they certainly possessed made 
them pioneers in fiction; but men of original brain they 
cannot emphatically be called. Of first-class criticism you 
will find abundance in their pages; of original, inspiring 
thought the quantity is wonderfully small. And in spite of 
the idealism of Edmond, of the aristocratic polish of both, 
they manage in their Journal to give offence in a way that 
Zola, with all his frequent rough brutality, can never do. 


. These modifying facts this English version gives little hint 


of, and the omission, of course, takes away from the human 
interest of the book as a truthful picture of two of the most 
remarkable literary personalities of the century. But it 
tells the greater and better part of their history and cha- 
racter, and that is enough as preliminary to a fuller ac- 
quaintance with them. French and English readers have 
a different standard of taste and toleration, and in trimming 
this book as they have done, the translators have perhaps 
cleverly contrived that it should produce about the same 
effect on readers here as the French version does in France. 
We have no quarrel with the plan they have chosen. . It is 
quite justifiable, and they have carried it out well, and 
given to non-French-reading England as literal a version as 
it would be likely to tolerate of one of the most significant 
books of the time. 


THE MARCHES OF WALES.* 


Mr. Harper thinks ‘the day of the artist-author is at 
hand,’ and he has gone far to prove his statement by this 
and some (not all) of his previous books. His record of a 
walking tour along a particularly interesting line of country, 


From ‘The Marches of Wales, 


nearly parallel with Offa’s Dyke, stands out from its class 
with great distinctness, by reason, mainly, of the solidity of 
its matter. It isa personal journal and a careful note-book 
in one. ‘The incidents of the road, the general impressions 
of the country, the practical facts that would be serviceable 
to a future traveller by the same route, are jotted down. But 
while the pedestrian is generally sharply marked off from 
the tourist (a more serious person), Mr. Harper plays both 
parts, and gives with much care and conscientiousness the 
history and legends of the country he passed through. He 
“did” the towns and villages very thoroughly and very 
intelligently, visiting churches and mansions, copying 
pictures and inscriptions. His book is, therefore, a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the Marches. Its 
length will seem its defect in the eyes of those who do not 
know the country and have little prospect of making its 


* ‘The Marches of Wales.’ By Charles G. Harper. ‘With 114 
illustrations. (Chapman and Hall.) 


acquaintance, But if we own to have skipped some detail, 
we are, nevertheless, ready to assert that the most of it is 
eminently readable, while the numerous sketches and copies 
of old-time portraits make it delightful as a picture-book. 


IMAGINATION IN DREAMS.* 


“Tt has been decided by the scientific that dreams are 
entirely profitless. My suggestion is that that is an undis- 
criminating mistake; and that imagination, which is a 
teaching faculty, reveals in dreams an originality and force 
far beyond all that it displays when we are awake.” This 
is the thesis of Mr. Greenwood’s most suggestive, most 
stimulating book. In the above statement he seems to 
sever himself emphatically from ‘‘the scientific”; but he 
does so mainly on the ground that they have carelessly 
adopted the starting-point for their investigations. Though 
the form of his essays is loose, though he takes delight in 
surmises, yet the spirit of his sober, serious inquiry is far from 
being unscientific. The love of sensation he has little 
thought of gratifying, but he trusts the lay mind enough to 
appeal to it for additional testimony on “dreams that are 
psychologically informing, or that testify to the powers of 
imagination in sleep.” 

His subject is really the working of the imagination, 
fascinating certainly, but one that seems to elude all attempts 
to grapple with it. Mr. Greenwood, however, by set- 
ting a higher intellectual value on dreams, is probably on 
a track that will lead to some surprising and tenable results. 
He opens up by his reasoning and illustrations, but more 
especially by detached fragments of brilliant thought not 
always followed to its conclusion, a great field of inquiry for 
sane and honest men, a field where the inquirers 
have till nowbeen mostly quacks, or superstitious 
fanatics, or students bent merely on finding the 
unimportant material cause of irritation which 
by some obscure process has stimulated the 
imagination to activity during sleep, students 
curious about the immediate cause, and scornful 
of the effect. It is not too much to say he 
opens it up, in spite of the great dreamers of the 
world, for Dante’s and Bunyan’s visions, being 
looked on as sacred inventions, have never 
influenced the enlightened belief that the 
mental powers must be at their lowest during 
sleep to account for such absurd things as 
dreams at all. 

No inconsiderable part of his attack on the 
theory of the worthlessness of dreams consists 
in his throwing doubt on the extreme value 
generally put upon what he calls the “mental 
supervision” over the imaginative faculty. Tobe- 
lieve close thinking to be the only means of in- 
tellectual achievement is an error, he says. 
Indeed, he thinks we should be in a sorry case 
were this so, asserting that the habitual occupa- 
tion of the mind is not thinking, but dreaming ; 
also, that the moments of inspiration are gene- 
rally those in which the mind is*‘in a state of 
listening rest and stillness, such as the earth 
seems to fall into, sometimes, on the eve of a 
summer night,” the more sober faculties being in abeyance. 
Make-believe is so strong in children because their faculties 
are not so knit together as they are later, and the “ criticising, 
suppressive, disciplinary” ones leave the imagination to do 
as it likes. Of course this imagination-in-detachment 
theory will be modified to some extent by many persons’ 
experience. The mental faculties that are not imaginative 
can and do work in sleep, both by themselves and simul- 
taneously with the purely imaginative ones ; else what are 
we to make of mathematical problems, arithmetical calcu- 
lations correctly worked out, lucid arguments, and plays 
upon words, which are no uncommon incidents of sleep 
dreams ? 

Mr. Greenwood’s book is meant to be merely sugges- 
tive. Any interested reader, who is also a dreamer of 
dreams, will find gaps in theory and illustration, and per- 
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haps occasionally in reasoning. Some important points are 
but scantily dealt with—the definite value of dreams, for 
instance, to the awakened man. There should be a great 
deal of interesting evidence, positive or negative, on this 
point, especially from imaginative writers and inventors. Mr. 
Greenwood has perhaps not emphasised whatever evidence 
of this nature has actually been gathered, because even or- 
dinarily truthful people are apt to lie in such cases—a danger 
attending the evidence on the whole subject, of course, and 
which Mr. Greenwood’s contention that the dreams of gifted 
persons are likely to be clearer and more valuable than 
those of the mentally weak, will, I fear, do something to 
intensify. The trivialities which, however uninteresting, 
might still illustrate an imaginative process, will be apt to 
hide themselves, lest they bring discredit on the dreamer’s 
waking capacities. 

He gives, too, very few and very little varied examples of 
what Maury calls “hallucinations hypnogogiques.” These 
illusions, known also as “sensorial vision,” are most perti- 
nent to the subject. The apparently irresponsible working 
of the imagination could hardly have a better illustration, 
for here at least sleep has not drawn you away into a world 
ol topsy-‘urvydom ; you are in a condition to answer ques- 
tions coherently, and yet, unbidden, pictures, even picture 
galleries, appear before your eyes. ‘Ihe variety of these, 
and the variety of the conditions under which they occur, 
should form two of the main points to be brought out. Sir 
John Herschell's illusions of this kind differed from those 
given here in interesting particulars. An examination would 
probably bring out the fact that the variations are as great 
‘and as many as are the variations between the images of 

consciously working imaginations. The present writer's 
differs in every point save the important one that “ they are 
absolutely independent of the will, and can neither be imitated 
nor commanded by any effort of will-directed imagination.” 
Whether the dreamer’s individuality is in any way reflected 
in these sensorial visions is a question worth inquiring into, 
but without a vast amount of evidence conclusions would be 
useless. 

Another point of interest, which is not made here, is the 
frequently extreme alertness of imaginative faculties at the 
moment—I say advisedly the moment—of awaking, when 
probably all the sober qualities have not yet been let loose. 
The senses of terror and of beauty and of wonder are prob- 
ably never so poignant as then, though in dreams they are 
set in more pictorial circumstance. Perhaps something 
fruitful of results might also have been procured by selecting 
those dreams—they are common—when all the separate 
details can be traced to mere memory, but where the com- 
position of the picture, or the process of the plot, draws 
largely on the imagination, Again, dreams where the imagi- 
nation is undoubtedly torpid, but where inferior mental 
qualities are awake, as in the arithmetical calculation cases, 
might have illustrated a minor contention of the book. 
Indeed, some readers may explain one difficult point in the 
“hotel garden dream” related by Mr. Greenwood by some 
such process, a process of mere ingenuity: an anxiety to 
understand the plot, to account for the story, is not unfre- 
quent in sleep. ‘These few additional suggestions may be 
irr2levant. ‘There are abundance of better ones in Mr. 
Greenwood’s book, and there is not one but shows a sober, 
open-minded spirit of honest inquiry, directed to the inves- 
tigation of the most mysterious and the most magnificent 
endowment of humanity, A.M 


ELDER CONKLIN.* 


There appear, in somewhat unusual fashion, on the cover 
of this book, the separate names of most of the stories inside. 
The circumstance contains a useful suggestion for the book’s 
critics. Less than most volumes of short stories does it bear 
being treated as a whole. For between two, perhaps three, 
of the stories and the others there lies a gulf that cannot be 
bridged by any single term of appreciation. “Elder 
Conklin,” ““A Modern Idyll,” and, we might add, “ Eatin 
Crow,” are altogether remarkable for their strength and their 
sure aim. The others can only be to these as poor relations, 
with a humble sense of their own inferiority. Outside this 


**Elder Conklin, and other Stories.’ By Frank Harris, (Heineminn.) 


book we might read with more enjoyment “ Gulmore the 
Boss,” which is hardly a worthy neighbour to ‘ Elder 
Conklin.” 

They are American stories of hard rough life, in camps and 
out-of-the-way settlements, or in towns with a dull ungenial 
atmosphere. The actors are chiefly ruffians and rough 
diamonds ot the Bret Harte type —only much less sentimental 
—or hard-fibred, unpolished dwellers in tamer places. Itisa 
grim, unlovely life, and he paints it very relentlessly, yet 
letting in now and again’ a ray of pure idealism. About 
some of the vulgar desires and ambitions of the women there 
is a frank savagery which almost raises them above the level 
of their commonplace aims. We see no searching after the 
ugly, but a philosophic acceptance of the sordid as forming 
no inconsiderable part of the life he designs to paint. Elder 
Conklin is a masterly picture of heroism and paternal love 
of rare intensity and refinement, co-existing with capacities 
for hideous selfishness and cruelty, 

Mr. Harris’s highest point is reached in “A Modern 
Idyll.” ‘The scene here is laid amidst a prosperous 
religious sect in Kansas City. The chief personage is a 
Baptist minister of eloquence enough even to intoxicate 
himself into the belief that his fervour and ecstacy are 
workings of the spirit instead of the accidental expression of 
his sensual nature. The wife of one of his deacons, a young 
girl with outward discretion and coquetry in equally large 
proportions, and no conscience at all, soon causes his ministry 
to turn into an opportunity for being in her neighbourhood. 
When a call comes to a larger sphere, with greater worldly 
advantages, his passion is still a little greater than his other 
sensual desires for comfort and luxury. While he waits the 
word from Belle, which shall tell him to stay or not, love, 
ambition, and religious sentiment, make a dancing-ground 
of his heart. His delight in playing the /eaw ré/e triumphs 
in the end, and his sermon to his congregation announcing 
that he will sacrifice all personal gain to stay with them, 
leaves not a dry eye in the chapel. Belief that he had been 
guided from on high co-existed with the earthly hope he 
tried to hide and smother in his heart, and the sermon was 
written in a ferment of artistic emotion which perfectly 
simulated religious ecstacy. But before it was delivered he 
had Belle’s encouraging answer. The deacons could not 


‘let such a sacrifice pass by unrewarded ; he is not allowed 


to suffer in his pocket. The final tableau is that of the 
teacher of holy things, rich in the goods of this world, making © 
love to the wife of the man who stands apart with the other 
deacons, thinking solemnly of the new light that has come 
into their lives from the teaching of one who is so Christ- 
like as to readily despise and renounce all gain that stand 
between him and his duty. The analysis of motive and 
character is masterly. 


A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLE3.* 


All educated persons who take an interest in ethical 
questions will find in Professor James Seth a captivating 
and safe guide. Sometimes, perhaps, he does not go all 
the way, or invites you to cross a chasm on a rainbow, but 
ordinarily his bridges are substantial, and his company is at 
all times agreeable. We should need to go to our old | 
philosophers, to Hume, Berkeley, or Locke, to find so 
lucid an English style as Professor Seth felicitously 
wields. And unquestionably there is a great charm in 
finding the severest thinking couched in perfectly intelli- 
gible and graceful English, and the most abstruse problems 
of metaphysics discussed with lucidity. A serene im- 
personality also is the atmosphere of all Professor Seth’s 
reasoning. However heavily his blows fall, they are 
always directed against the system, never against the 
system-maker. The most generally interesting chapters in 
the book are those which are devoted to an exposition and 
criticism of the various types of ethical theory. The dis- 
cussion of the Ethical Basis and Functions of the State is 
also independent and fresh. The third part of the book is 
devoted to the ‘‘ Metaphysical Implications of Morality,” 
the problems of Freedom, God, and Immortality; and 
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here if some may desiderate a firmer handling of these great 
topics, no one can dispute that fairness and knowledge are 
everywhere conspicuous in the treatment. The chapter on 
Freedom is a revised reproduction of Professor Seth’s well- 
known pamphlet on ‘ Freedom as Ethical Postulate.’ The 
title of this pamphlet indicates the conclusion he comes to, 
that Freedom is necessary if there is to be any morality 
properly so called. This, no doubt, does not advance 
matters much; but apparently it is as far as we can at 
present get ; and in the chapter on Freedom we have at 
any rate an excellent critical history of the problem. Pro- 
fessor Seth’s ‘Study’ may be very confidently recommended 
to all students of ethical philosophy, who can appre- 
ciate a well-written survey of the principles of ethical 
inquiry. M. D. 


VENICE.* 
No one as yet has succeeded in giving an entirely satis- 


factory and adequate account of Venetian history. Romanin - 


and Daru only helped to prepare the way for the historian of 
the future. Mr. Horatio Brown has given us the best short 
work on the subject that has yet appeared. Only a year has 
elapsed since the publication of his ‘“ Historical Sketch” of 
the Republic; and now we have before us another brief 
history of Venice in our own language, written by the wife 
of a learned Venetian professor. 

Signora Wiel has had unique opportunities. It can- 
not be said that she has made’ the most of them. In each’ 
division of her subject she shows a certain tendency to 
shirk difficulties, and to follow unquestioningly the lead of 
some single authority. Moreover, her book is lacking in 
proportion. In a history of this size, we must not expect 
the artistic and social life of the people to be treated with 
much fulness of detail; but I was certainly surprised to dis- 
cover that only a little more than one page out of the four 
hundred and seventy in the book was given to an account of 
the Venetian school of painting. 

In her chapter on the Fourth Crusade, we have a fair 
example of Signora Wiel’s method. ‘The motives that actu- 
ated the Venetians on the one hand, and Philip of Swabia 
on the other, are not clearly defined. The disastrous ettects 
of this expedition on Europe as a whole—so eloquently 
described for us by Mr. Pears—is scarcely touched upon 
here, The writer’s account of the crusade is based upon 
one authority—Villehardouin. This chronicler’s work has 
been aptly called “the official version of the expedition.” 
He writes, as M. Zeller says, from the point of view of 
the aristocratic crusader. His object was “‘ to show that the 
crusade had not been so complete a failure as men had 
generally supposed.” ‘To get a more complete and broader 
conception of its history, the student must read, in addition 


_ to Villehardouin, the narratives of more candid chroniclers, 


such as Giinther, and Robert de Clari, and the author of 
the ‘ Devastatio Constantinopolitana.’ 

This chapter, too, contains a few somewhat serious inac- 
curacies. We are told, for instance, that ‘the young 
Alexius hastened to Venice in person to implore the Cru- 
saders to sail for Constantinople sooner than for Zara.” 
Now it is quite clear that Alexius did not visit Venice, but 
sent an embassy from there to the leaders of the army, 
urging them to hasten to the succour of the imprisoned 
emperor. Signora Wiel is again in the wrong when she 
asserts that Alexius went to Zara to plead the cause of his 
blind father, and to make an agreement with the Crusaders. 
Alexius did not reach Zara until five days after the army 
had left. The words that Signora Wiel puts into his mouth 
are those of the messengers of Philip of Swabia, who came 
to Zara nearly four months before the young prince arrived 
there. Again, the date of the coronation of Baldwin was 
May 16th, and not May 23rd. In the whole volume there 
is nothing more startling than the assertion that the story of 
the Fourth Crusade is ‘‘ one of the brightest pages ” in the 
history of Venice. For, under the guidance of Enrico 
Dandolo, the Republic was guilty of a fatal crime, for which 
in succeeding centuries she received severe but not 
unmerited punishment. 

We have noticed several errors and misprints in other 


-* ‘Venice.’ By Alethea Wiel. The Story of the Nations Series, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


* parts of the book, the most important of which is to be 


found in the first chapter, where we- are told that “ Beli- 
sarius, the greatest of Justinian’s generals, overcame Vitalius, 
king of the Goths.” It would be a somewhat analogous 
statement to this if an historian were to assert that at Water- 
loo ‘‘ Wellington, the greatest of English generals, over- 
came Blucher, the emperor of the French.” Witigis, not 
Vitalius, was the name of the king of the Goths whom 
Belisarius deteated in 539. Vitalius, we may add, was a 
Byzantine general mentioned several times by Procopius in 
the second and third book of his ‘ De Bello Gotthico.’ 

The name of the great Countess of Tuscany was Matilda. 
‘‘ Matilde” is a form of it which is not to be found, as far 
as we are aware, in any modern language. It was in 1325, 
and not in 1335, that the Council of Ten was ‘ declared 
permanent.” Mastino Della Scala made peace with Venice 
in 1338, not in 1388. The death of Fra Paolo Sarpi took 
place on January 15th, 1623, and not on January r4th. 

Signora Wiel does not possess all those varied qualifications 
which—when he arrives—will be found to be the intellectual 
equipment of the writer of the ideal history of Venice.. But, 
in spite of its blemishes, her book may be regarded as a 
fairly accurate and interesting account of the political his- 
tory of a very remarkable people. R. L. Douctas. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW PLAYS.* 


The fascination and the torture felt by the man of letters 
‘* trying his hand at an art, of which, in opposition to his 
familiar art, every rule is an infraction, every luxury a 
privation, and every privilege a forfeiture,” are very vividly — 
set forth in Mr. James’s preface. The preface indeed is as 
good almost as one of his cleverest analytic stories. He 
makes one feel with keen intensity the pain of the dramatic 
novice, “ nourished in the faith that brevity is intelligible 
only when organic,” as he writhes under the managerial 
“cut.” Out of this pain is born that terrible lesson of 
sacrifice, the ‘‘ferocious salvage” called _ selection. 
“There is no room in a play for the play itself until every- 
thing (including the play, the distracted neophyte panting!y 
ascertains) has been completely eliminated. Then the fun, 
as the vulgar phrase is, begins.” His preface is not only a 
clever presentation of the agonised play-writer who has 
many fine things to say, and who is hindered in saying them 
by the manager and the audience and the clock, but a subtle 
and suggestive criticism of the dramatic art as well. It may — 
strike some readers that the plays that follow are hardly | 
dignified enough to serve as texts for critical disquisitions. 
But that objection will not come from craftsmen, for whom 
the preface is presumably written, and who will be able to 
trace, amid all their frivolity of subject and extravagance of 
treatment, the practical result of his agonies, theories, and ' 
“ferocious salvage.” 

But the plays are not written for literary or dramatic 
craftsmen, and by their worth to common folks they stand 
or fall. Well, they are as purely, frankly farcical as anything ‘ 
can be that has been shaped by the graceful and fasti- 
dious pen of Mr. Henry James. But he has doffed much - 
of his fastidiousness. The characters don’t beat and maul 
each other as they do in most English farces, it is true, but 
they behave with unrestrained extravagance, and play the 
fool with romping vivacity. Neither “An Album ” nor “ The 
Reprobate ” is equal to a single one of the author’s stories, 
but their fun made one reader laugh very heartily, and for‘ 
that he owes them much good-will. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur Morrison. 6s. (Methuen.) 


This is an unmistakably strong book. The East End and 
its dwellers have never before been painted from the same 
standpoint, nor in so vigorous and independent a fashion. 
That it gives the inevitable picture which sojourners in the 
neighbourhood must carry away, we certainly do not assert. 
It is distinctly limited, but limited because its point of view 


* ‘Theatricals. By Henry James. Second Series, (Osgood, 
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is individual, its purpose scrupulously truthful. Mr. 
Morrison’s intention has been to tell just what he has 
seen, idealising nothing and keeping back little. He has 
carried it out with a frankness which no doubt some readers 
will term brutal, and which certainly wants some courage to 
face. They are pictures of misery, cruelty, sordidness, he 
gives us for the most part, pictures rather than descriptions ; 
the moral showman never appears at all to pull a long face, 
or shake his head, or say “* How pitiful!” or “‘ How wrong !” 
The reader is left to make his own reflections, and they 
will not be comfortable ones on ‘ Lizerunt,’ ‘ Without 
Visible Means,’ and ‘ On the Stairs.’ Mr. Morrison has plainly 
a bias ; and who has not? With the right or wrong of 
that bias literary criticism has nothing to do, provided he 
give it logical and forcible expression. It is, however, 
perfectly legitimate to take objection to the long monotony 
ot dreariness, which the slight facetiousness of ‘The Red 
Cow Group,’ the comic mixture of rascality and hysteria in 
‘ A Conversion,’ the patient pluck in ‘ Three Rounds,’ and 
the grim independence of ‘ Behind the Shade,’ are not 
enough, and hardly of akind, to relieve. It is fair to say 
that there is something wanting in his picture—something 
pertaining to rational happiness and unselfish endeavour, 
which experience has led one to expect in streets however 
mean. Weneed not accept his as the whole picture, but 
who will dare to say it is not true in great part? ‘The book 
is far from heartless; indeed, possibly it is just because 
the observer's feelings were not of that easy kind that 
can be relieved by mere words of pity that his stories are 
so grim and so ungenial. So much for the effect of the 
tales on our emotions. Regarded merely from the point of 
fiction they are the work of an unusually vigorous writer, 
whose vision is clear, and whose dramatic sense is vivid, 
and who in putting his scenes and pictures into words 
invariably takes the best and shortest way. 


ENGLISH EPISODES, By Frederick Wedmore. 3s. 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

Mr. Wedmore has a genre of his own. At least, no one 
else in England attempts the same kind of thing. On not very 
out-of-the-way types of characters he bestows minute care and 
analysis, and having made his observations he sets down 
the result in fastidiously simple language. His aim is 
evidently to look at each of his characters through the eyes 
of one similarly situated, and if he is not always successful 
in this, if the very cultivated critic and theorist of life be occa- 
sionally audible in the tones of his comments, the fault is 
artistically pardonable because the aim is a difficult one. 
Besides, it gives a certain personal interest to the stories. 
And, indeed, with his more commonplace, or at least 
humbler, personages he has in this volume been singularly 
successful—with Mr. Salting, who migrated to Camden Town, 
and another menage when the Surrey side and his mono- 
tonous domestic prosperity there had bored him unendur- 
ably, and with the Aérated Bread Shop Katherine. But‘ The 
Vicar of Pimlico’ is the best piece of workmanship by far. 
Readers may not be convinced that the reasons were good 
which kept the Vicara bachelor, but they cannot but admire 
the subtle manner in which he is presented. He is the 
type of the cultivated clergyman of the day, alive to the 
needs of the hour, yet with strong links of sympathy to the 
past. But by reason of certain delightful individual traits he 
is a personage far more than a type. Mr. Wedmore’s work is 
throughout fine in texture and delicate in tone, and we are 
glad to see it winning the wide recognition it has long merited. 


THE PLAY-ACTRESS. By S. R. Crockett. Autonym Library. 
Is. 6d. (Unwin.) 

There is a type of character for which Mr. Crockett has 
peculiar sympathy, and which he can put into a story with 
great effectiveness—the austere saint, knowing little of the 
world save its learning, and, when brought into contact with 
the world’s evil, proving himself to have the charity as he 
has the innocence of a child. Such is Gilbert Rutherford, 
the hero of this little story. Perhaps there is just too much 
or too little of the farcical in the description of the old 
Scotch minister wandering about London under the guidance 
of Tommy the gamin. It is the only defect we have to 
find with a little story that introduces us to that rare thing 
in fiction, a charming child, the loyal Ailie, and to the very 
delightful city clerk, Mr. Johnny Spencer. 


LITTLE JOHANNES. Translated from the Dutch of Frederik van 
Eeden. By Clara Bell. With an Introductory Essay by Andrew 
Lang. (Heinemann.) 

The general absurdity of Introductions is here shown in 
the most conspicuous manner. By this we do not mean to 
throw disparagement on Mr. Lang’s preface, which is full of 
interest, its subject being the history of fairy tales from the 
earliest times. Its connection, however, with the particular 
fairy-tale in question could hardly be more slender. Nay, 
in fact it very evidently would like to shirk all recognition of 
it. “It is not my purpose here to criticise ‘ Little Johannes, 
An Allegory of a Poet’s Soul,’ nor to try to forestall the 
reader’s own conclusions. One prefers rather to glance at 
the history of the fairy tale in modern literature.” There 
is only one other mention of it, and it is very chilly. And 
Mr. Lang is in the main right. ‘ Little Johannes’ is a child 
of a weak and unsatisfactory stock. It is not merely that ques- 
tionable thing, a literary fairy tale, but it is fullof very obvious 
allegory and of morality—a very advanced morality, by the 
bye—the symbols being birds and beasts and flowers. Chil- 
dren by themselves, it is true, hold much quiet communion 
with these things, but we question very much whether they 
want them to be the chief features of their literature. Their 
fiction would be, if their likings were consulted, more full- 
blooded. But of its rather weak family this is a remark- 
ably robust specimen. It is ingenious and poetical, and a 
few children will certainly find pleasure in it, while it will 
certainly be read with admiration by many grown-up folks, 
who will be charmed by its sentiment. But to give it its 
full chance, a more admiring, if less interesting, sponsor 
might have been found for it than Mr, Lang. 


JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Max Pemberton. 
Illustrated. (Ward and Lock.) 

Mr. Pemberton introduces an agreeable variation into 
his mysteries by making his clever hero not a detective but 
a dealer in precious stones. The variation is important. 
There are, in consequence, fewer tangles in the plots, and 
a much greater interest in the circumstances preceding the 
tricks and thefts that make the mysteries, as well as in the 
character of the personages concerned. Nearly all detec- 
tive stories are beginning to pall by this time. Let writers 
take warning, for what a jaded reviewer says to-day, story 
readers may feel to-morrow. But Mr. Pemberton has at- 
tempted a great deal more than to give mere plots and 
police clues; and he has succeeded in capturing our 
attention, and never letting it go, from the first story to 
the last. 

THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS, and other Stories. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. 3s. 6d. (Ward and Lock.) 

On the whole this is a disappointing collection of stories. 
Not one of them has the forceand distinction which we expect 
from the author of ‘ Marse Chan.’ They are odds and ends, 
as good as many writers’ best, no doubt, very gentle, very 


kindly, and refined, but belonging to the class of tale that, - 


whatever its subject, fades from your memory in four- 
and-twenty hours. Perhaps we should except ‘The Burial 
of the Guns,’ a pathetic and dignified story of one of the 
sequels of Lee’s surrender. Indeed wherever the war is the 
basis of the tales, a stronger, more convincing note is 


sounded. There are some pleasant Christmas stories in the’ 


book, and at this season such a feature should receive 

mention. 

COLOUR SERGEANT No. 1 COMPANY. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 
2vols. (Jarrold.) 

Mrs. Leith Adams has the friendliest, heartiest feeling 
towards soldiers. In this soldiers’ novel we sometimes, as 
civilians, get a little tired of the ‘Rule Britannia’ senti- 
ments, and would rather take them for granted, though the 
book would thus be robbed of some of its appropriate 
atmosphere, doubtless. But the soldiers themselves— 
Blizzard, Chubby, and especially Ensign Green, to mention 
only a few—we think delightful company. In their 
characterisation Mrs. Leith Adams has been completely 
successful. Alone or with a few well-chosen neighbours 
they would have made the book a very enjoyable one. But 
their chance is spoilt by (1) a virtuous but altogether 
shadowy heroine ; (2), one precocious and one dying child 
over both of whom the writer grows maudlin; (3) by the 


hero’s taste in music—though only colour-sergeant he is heir 
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to a peerage, a young man of intellect and culture, yet the 
song of his choice is something about “ Bid me good-bye, 
good-bye, love ” ; it echoes all through the book, and makes 
everyone snuffle. Then we wish Mrs. Adams would not 
tell us so often that impressive incidents are taken from real 
life : they are none the more impressive for that. We wish, 
too, she had not felt so much like a member of a court- 
martial, and had contrived to save Harry’s life. And, as a 
minor matter, we are sorry that her rebel Fenian army did 
not know a better version of “‘ The Wearing of the Green.” 
If we are too fault-finding with so good a picture of military 
life, we can only repeat that in Company No. 1 we have 
many friends. 


THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGELS. By Bret Harte. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto.) 

The title-story is in the writer’s most familiar vein, a vein 

which never seems to get exhausted. He has always fresh 

and powerful instances of the generous virtues shining clearly 

in the rough, dark camp life. ‘Chu-Chu,” the story of a 


life, are also within the field where Mr. Bret Harte is 
master. Two others, “ Young Robin Gray,” and especially 
“ A Rose of Glenlogie,” seem to us to lie outside it. Mild 
domestic romance and fashionable intrigue do not call out 
his powers. Presented as reminiscences of his Scotch con- 
sulship, the dialect he attempts and the burlesque names he 
invents for the personages, give an air of unintentional 
absurdity to them. But the seven make up a very readable 
volume. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. By Mrs. Oliphant, (Black- 
wood.) 


most satisfactory, from the points of view of probability and 
workmanship, that Mrs. Oliphant has given us for a long 
time. She tells in it the history of the prodigal son after 
his return, a story of weariness and disappointment, ending, 
however, in a grey, peaceful light. 
ne’er-do-well, the weak, ungrateful son of a fond mother, 
whose past has been stained with evil, and whose reform 
gets no further than harmless lounging, is a well-conceived, 
well-drawn character. His mother is the dignified, gene- 
rous, self-restrained old Scotch lady whom Mrs. Oliphant 
understands, respects, and can reproduce so worthily. The 
story is well knit together and sympathetic in tone ; and 
the prominent characters are warm with life. 


PUDD'NHEAD WILSON. By Mark Twain. 3s. 6d. (Chatto.) 
import is soon followed by fiction of which it forms the 
basis. That the finger-print method of identification has not 
sooner provided the matter of a tale is surprising. Mark 
Twain uses it here ingeniously. 
name for fool ; it is applied hastily to Mr. David Wilson, a 
lawyer and surveyor, who in his leisure hours amuses him- 
self with making “ records” of the finger tips of his acquaint- 
ances. In the case of two children born on the same day, 
and bearing a strong resemblance to each other, one a child 
of consequence, the other the child of a slave girl, he made 
continuous records. Then one of them, the wrong one, of 
course, was sold with the slave mother. The reader can 
develop the story from that point, or if not, Mark Twain will 
do it for him. As the mistake lasts for twenty-three hard 
years, in spite of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s cleverness, the end is 
prevented from being a very cheerful one. 


2s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


A sacrifice such as this story commemorates might rouse 
sympathy in readers under certain conditions, namely, that 
the sacrifice—of personal honour for the good of humanity 
—should be made for a really adequate cause, should be 
absolutely essential in order to gain the object in view, and 
should be undergone by some one whose dignity and gene- 
ral steadiness of character are not open to doubt. At 
least these conditions are necessary where the literary 
representation of such a sacrifice is concerned. At its peril 
does literature depend on receiving from its most free- 
minded critics the more tolerant, less logical judgment of 
free-minded critics of life. Now many readers will say the 


Robert Ogilvy, the . 


Every scientific experiment or discovery of direct human * 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Thymol Monk. Pioneer Series. 


horse, and ‘“‘ Johnnyboy,” an unconventional study of child- . 


Less cheerful than many of her stories, this.one is yet the — 


‘Pudd’nhead’ is another 


first condition is not fuliilled, and all must do the same for 
the second. Though we agree that the heroisms of hysteri- 
cal persons are heroic, yet Daphne’s general behaviour and 
conversation are such as to make us half believe her sacri- 
fice to be a mere freak. And though those who read to the 
end would have been angry had the sacrifice been ever 
completed, still it knocks the bottom out of the whole 
story to prepare you, as early as p. 11, for the probability 
that it will never be required at all. There is much pretty 
writing in the book about Pan and country things, and some 
cleverness, too. But as a representation of life ‘ An Altar 
of Earth’ is essentially weak. 


DOREEN: The Story of a Singer. 
mans.) 

Miss Edna Lyall’s readers are very numerous, and grate- 
fully confident of her powers to entertain them. This new 
one is likely to be as popular as its predecessors. The 
struggles and successes of the interesting young singer are 
only part of the attractions of the story. Doreen is as much 
patriot as artist, perhaps a good deal more, and she has the 
satisfaction of converting her ardent lover into a zealous 
worker for her native country. Should readers fear the 
political reflections and conversations which in such a story 
must necessarily occur, let us say that they are of a kind 
that will not stir up combativeness, being most'y expres- 
sions of a charitable and generous spirit which must appeal 
alike to friends and to opponents. ‘ Doreen’ is altogether 
a wholesome book, and it will seem a delightful one 
to many young novel readers capable of generous 
enthusiasms. 


PEG THE RAKE. | By Rita. 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


‘Rita’ is at her best in such a story as ‘Peg the Rake.’ 
Indeed it probably marks the highest point she has reached. 
Her heroine is of a type she understands and can make us 
sympathise with—a lively, worldly woman, with petty social 
ambitions, perhaps, but with backbone, quick wit, and 
warm affections. - Irish society of the pleasure-loving kind 
is cleverly described, and the whole story of Peg’s stormy 
career of passion, intrigues, squabbling, and the conquest 
of hearts, is told with a vivacity which is the more effective 
that charity rather than satire is the keynote of the book. 


ANEW NOTE. 2 vels. (Hutchinson.) 


It is not easy to account for the title. The heroine, in- 
deed, wrote an opera, and it is possible some new arrange- 
ment of notes occurred in its score. But her story could be 
constructed out of a great many recent novels. First there 
is the rejection of love in favour of Art, then success in Art, 
then a giving in to the old faithful lover out of friendliness, 
then the serious surrender to love in the person of an 
artist and an unmistakeable cad, then the final discovery 
that a villain lurks in the genius. But suicide does not 
follow. On the contrary the heroine clutches the score of 
her opera passionately to her heart and goes to dress for 
dinner. Ifthe matter of the story is fairly interesting, its 
manner is slangy, while the vivacious conversations are 
about on a level with those one is accustomed to hear in 
circles where spirits are more abundant than intelligence. 


By Edna Lyall. 63. (Long- 


THE MARK O’ THE DEIL. And other Northumbrian Tales. 3s. 6d. 
By Howard Pease. (Unwin.) 

Written in a modified Northumbrian dialect, garnished 
abundantly by its picturesque and vigorous words, and with 
a keen relish for the energy and the not unfrequent eccentri- 
cities of northern character, Mr. Howard Pease’s tales have 
an interest for all northern readers. ‘The Mark o’ the Diel’ 
and most of its companion stories show a distinct artistic 
advance on ‘ Borderland Studies.’ There is more variety in 
the characters presented, and a suggestive method in the 
descriptions has been adopted, much less crude than the 
former somewhat violent one. But the book is difficult to 
appreciate at its right value. Those interested in the district 
it describes—which till now has not, we think, had its illus- 
trator in fiction—will, from gratitude and patriotism, be apt 
to exaggerate its merits, while its modesty, the absence from 
it of cheap tricks, either in style or matter, will have a good 
deal to do with any neglect it may receive from those who 
have not local interest. In Mr. Pease Northumberland has 
very likely not found its final illustrator. Perhaps that distin- 
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guished person has not yet thought of being born. And as 
pictures of general human nature his stories are not first rate. 
Few of them rise beyond mere anecdotes, and the ineffective 
hand of the amateur is as plainly on some as the mark 0’ 
the deil was on the breast of Tom R——, the villain of the 
Cheviots. But they show humour, a relish for the rough, 
the wild, the whimsical in human nature, much openminded- 
ness, and a kindly spirit. Their literary is perhaps greater 
than their imaginative promise. Only one or two strike us 
as coming very definitely under the head of fiction at all. 
The rest have the air of being taken from life and memory, 
with but little interference in the way of addition, selection, 
or modification, and though none the less interesting for 
that, they keep us from making up one’s minds what our 
expectations from the author should be. .Of these ‘‘The 
Judgment,” and “On Deadwater Fell,” are told with great 
conciseness and vigour. The one that most suggests the 
fiction writer is “ Link-House Bill,” though it is less pic- 
turesque in its setting than many of the others. It ends the 
volume, and leaves us with a feeling of gratitude to Mr. 
Pease for his exhibition of homely and unconventional 
character, and a desire that he will give us more of a similar 
kind. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


POETS ON POETS. Edited by Mrs. Richard Strachey. Parch- 
ment Library. 6s. (Kegan Paul.) 

This book of homage paid by poets to their spiritual an- 
cestors or brethren is not the first of its kind. Mrs. Daven- 
port Adams’ ‘ The Poet’s Praise of Poets’ had the same 
purpose. It was, however, a more comprehensive collection, 
in which lay its inferiority to the present one. Such a book 
should have the quality of exquisiteness ; the name ‘ Poets 
on Poets’ demands that only the most worthy matter 
wedded to beauty of style should be admitted. For that 
we are ready to sacrifice completeness. Mrs. Strachey has 
edited her selection with fine taste. The extracts from 
Chaucer to Tennyson are delightful reading for their poetic 
worth, their occasional subtle criticism, but especially for 
the unenvious whole-hearted enthusiasm which they breathe. 
In the dainty ‘Parchment Library’ so charming a book 
finds a fitting home. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF W, E 
GLADSTONE. Edited by G, Barnett Smith, (Ward & Lock). 


Mr. Barnett Smith has compiled his book on an excellent 
plan. He has had chiefly in view to exhibit the versatility 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind and interests, and has classified the 
extracts under the following heads: Religious and Moral, 
Personal, Philosophical, Academical, National, International, 
Literary, Greece, Homer, and the Homeric Age, Beauty and 
Art, General. His political utterances have been little 
drawn on, and from these, passages of a general rather than 
a partisan nature have been selected. Mr. Gladstone is not 
epigrammatic, and representative thoughts cannot very well 
be given in a few lines. Mr. Barnett Smith has clearly seen 
this, and has not unduly curtailed his extracts. The com- 
pilation of such a book must have entailed great labour, and 
it has been controlled by evident intelligence. 


CRADLE SONGS AND NURSERY RHYMES. Edited by Grace 
Rhys. Canterbury Poets. 1s. 6d. (W. Scott). 

Mrs. Rhys’ collection is as good as it need be. We may 
all find regrettable omissions ; that is ever easy. But probably 
none of us set to pick in the same fields could have brought 
together so charming and so varied a bunch of rhymes. 
There are English and Welsh, and Irish and Scottish rhymes ; 
rhymes from other countries, too, and from long ago. It is 
doubtful whether any could be willingly missed ; even some 
sentimental modern ones that have found their way in are 
tolerable. Of nonsense rhymes of the old-fashioned, country, 
ante-Lear kind, Mrs. Rhys has a brave show. 


THE END OF ELFIN TOWN. By Jane Barlow. 
Laurence Housman. 5s. (Macmillan), 


Miss Barlow’s verse is woven round a pretty conceit, how 
Oberon, under an evil spell, saw a vision of a Town, and set 


Illustrated by 


his Fays to build an elfin copy ; how they toiled and moiled 
and lost their happiness ; how their king was wakened to his 
folly, and Elfin Town razed to the ground. But the king 
had learnt something more, alas, than his folly—a secret 
which meant banishment from the deep woods they had 
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From ‘The End of Elfin Town.’ 


lived in and loved so long! So he and his Fays journeyed 
and journeyed, and perhaps, thinks Miss Barlow, found 
their rest in a star. Mr. Housman has interpreted the story 
sympathetically, and the book is delightful to look at. 


PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. With an introduction by F, T. 
Marzials. Scott Library, 1s. 6d. (W. Scott.) 

If things were as they ought to be this should be one of 
the two or three most popular books in this excellent 
popular library. Read a page, not at random, a well- 
selected page of course, of Froissart to any persons saturated 
with circulating-library rubbish, and the chances are even 
they will open their eyes and be interested. Their interest 
may not be sustained, because the strain of keeping their 
imaginations in another age is too great. But anyone with 
an alert mind anda love of picturesqueness and adventure 
is the natural reader of Froissart, be he learned or un- 
learned. We like the way Mr. Marzials has edited the book 
very much. He has selected his passages well, and in his 
preface he brings out whatever is known of the 
chronicler’s delightful personality clearly, yet without strain- 
ing facts. 


ASOLANDO. By Robert Browning. With Biographical and Historical 
Notes to the Poems. (Smith and Elder.) 

This forms the seventeenth and completing volume of 
the uniform edition of Browning’s works. Its chief interest 
lies in the notes to the whole edition that are included in it. 
Considering whose poems they are meant to elucidate, they 
are modest in quantity, and it is a relief to find this is so. 
On examination they will be found to contain explanations 
of most of the biographical and historical allusions in 
Browning; and if a reader of an unusually inquiring turn 
find them wanting in some facts of a different nature, there 
are three or four handbooks which can be appealed to. It 
would have been a mistake to have competed with these. 
Perhaps some will find superfluous information here. But 
many of the best of us are ill-informed and strangely for- 
getful. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By Selden L. Whitcomb. With an Introduction by Brander Mat- 
thews. 6s. net. (Macmillan.) 

What Mr. Rylands did for English, Mr. Whitcomb has 
done for American literature. Dates and lists may look 
dry and uninteresting to those who know nothing of litera- 
ture or history. The student of literature knows how to 
value the convenience of such a book. Beginning with 
John Smith’s ‘ Virginia,’ 1608, it give the principal books 
published in America till this very year 1894, with biogra- 
phical dates, and events in British and foreign literature and 
history. Mr. Whitcomb will doubtless find many critics 
of the last part of his book ; for how many are in agreement 
as to what has a claim to be called literature in the mass 
of what pours from the press every day? But even if his 
choice be proved wrong by years, it will still be interesting 
as reflecting the taste of to-day. The representative books 
of America in 1894 as given by him, are by the following 
writers: Balestier, Boyesen, Bunner, Crawford, Deland, 
Ely, Fiske, Garland, Howells, Jefferson, Lincoln, Maclay, 
Matthews, Murfree, Wilkins, Winter, and Woolson. The 
English writers placed side by side with these, to repre- 
sent the best English production, are Stopford Brooke, 
Drummond, Mrs, Green, Sydney Grundy, Hardy, Kidd, 
Lang, and Mrs. Ward. 


THE POETS ANDTHE POETRY OF THE CENTURY. Humour, 
Society, Parody, and Occasional Verse. 4s. (Hutchinson.) 

The volume is one of a useful series. ‘The selections 
here, as in the other volumes, have been made with con- 
siderable taste, though a few doubtful humourists have been 
too largely drawn upon. But it is difficult to say much more 
for the editorship of a volume where the Scotch child’s song 
“ Wee Jouky daidles ” is actually assigned to the James Smith 
of the “‘ Rejected Addresses ” ! 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Miller, 
Vol.1. New Edition. 6s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

In a very pleasant preface to this new edition, Professor 
Max Miller tells us that, though he has had occasion to 
revise a good deal of detail, he has found very little to alter 
with respect tothe leading theories he set forth in the ‘ Chips’ 
when they first appeared, that thought and language are in- 
separable, for instance ; that language and race are incom- 
mensurable; and that it is a misfortune that evolution has 
ever been applied to the works of man—to name a few from 
his list. The volumes have been out of print for years, 
and their republication will be a source of gratification to 
many. 

THE POST IN GRANT AND FARM, 
(Adam and Charles Black.) 

To his previous interesting books on the work done by 
the Post Office, Mr. Wilson Hyde now adds a history of its 
beginnings from the patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
John Stanhope in 1590, down to the latter part of the 
following century. Many of the facts here related are 
extremely curious, the persistent attacks made on the Dover 
packet, the villainous state of the roads, the attempts to 
recover letters which had been committed to the post, the 
adventures of post-boys, and many other matters illustrating 


By J. Wilson Hyde. 


the stride which has been made during the last two cen- . 


turies. Mr. Hyde has spared no pains in ransacking public 

records and other original documents, and the facts he has 

learned from them he presents in an interesting and lucid 
manner. His book is a sound contribution to the history of 
civilisation. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. Bythe Rev. James 
S. Dennis, D.D. With Introduction by Professor T. M. Lindsay, 
D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 

Dr. Dennis for more than a quarter of a century has been 
connected with the American Presbyterian Mission in Syria, 
and for most of that period has been teaching in the theo- 
logical school of the Mission in Beirut. During a recent 
furlough in America he delivered a short course of lectures 
on Missions to the students of Princeton. These are now 
published in the present volume. Dr. Dennis presents in a 
lucid manner the actual religious condition of the various 
countries of the world, the difficulties with which Christianity 
has to contend, and the retarding and opposing influences 
to which it is exposed. But notwithstanding all difficulty 


and opposition missions, according to Dr. Dennis, have been 
successful, and will yet be immensely moreso. The lectures 
are throughout interesting, and are calculated both to stimu- 
late and to direct missionary enterprise. 


RANDOM ROAMING, and other papers. 
(Unwin.) 

Dr. Jessop has the most restless, inquisitive, rapacious of 
minds. A walk abroad must be to him a severe mental 
exercise, for it suggests to him archaeology, history, folk-lore, 
and philanthropic scheming, and other subjects, too, remote 
from these. These papers here, mostly on East Anglian 
antiquities, and some on East Anglian parish needs, are very 
pleasant chats by a man who has taken much pains and 
much delight, too, in ferreting out old facts, and in examin- 
ing into present conditions of country life. But though the 
antiquarian and historian be uppermost—the essay on A 
Fourteenth Century Parson is the best in the volume—the 
rustic reformer is also very much in earnest, and Dr. Jessop 
has much to say of interest to students of rural questions. 
An excellent portrait of the writer forms the frontispiece. 


MUSIC. An Historical Sketch. By R.C. Hope. (E. 
tock. 

Mr. Hope has made the whole of English antiquities his 
sphere. In every section his investigations are marked by 
independence and zealous searching, whether regarding 
‘The Leper in England, ‘The Holy Wells of England,’ or 
‘ Medizval Music.’ This present book is of deep interest 
to all who are at least equipped with an elementary know- 
ledge of musical technique. It is a complicated subject, 
and in some cases Mr. Hope only suggests difficulties ; in 
others the information he offers is rather scanty, seeing no 
other easily procured book exists on the same subject. But 
his examination of Gregorian music—which, as he conclu- 
sively shows, is not Gregorian at all; his account of the 
introduction of the organ, and his clear description of the 
system of Aretino, are all excellently done, though these do 
not cover the whole interest of his book to musical readers. 
His bibliography is another useful feature. 


By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 


THE YOUNG PAGE. 


Recutations ror Younc AutnHor’s Pace. 


1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE Bookman. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is complied 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
if possible, in the next number. 

4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month, 
ha terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 
t 


Editor of the Young Author's Page, 
‘ Bookman’ Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, 
to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 
The Editor cannot guarantee that inquiries concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. 


A. H. M.—The specimen story seems carefully translated, though it 
is not one of V,’s most attractive tales. I don't think there is much 
chance of magazines accepting them. And translations of volumes 
are generally done as commissions. ‘There are several firms that pub- 
lish a good deal of modern foreign fiction; you had best offer your 
stories to them before completing the whole—unless you are content 
to translate as a mere exercise. 

A. R.—Really impressive in its sensational, rather Ouidaesque 
style. If you were willing to sacrifice a portion, I think you could 
make it better. I mean the fascination scene. Readers would keep 
doubting, while they read, the power of R. to conquer the hero by the 
wiles she uses. If you cannot make a stronger scene, you might omit 
it, and allude to it as having taken place. Then the ending, while 
picturesque, is a little weak. It is worth while working at. 

ArtapNE.—I think its rejection may possibly be due to its rather 
slangy style. It is, no doubt, easy to fall into such when you are 
dealing with vulgar characters like D.andT, But keep the slang for 
their, talk and out of yourown, “ Photo,” “nine-thirty,” for “ half-past 
nine,” “mere details” for ‘matters of small importance,” and a spoilt 
phrase like ‘the very flood tide, which taken opportunely, might lead 
on to fortune,” have an uneducated look that prejudices an editor. The 
story is told vivaciously. 
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AsPIRANT.—You did not write the essay probably with a literary 
purpose, but to urge something in which you were interested. 
Otherwise, I should be inclined to judge the present specimen of 
your writing rather unfavourably. You urge your point with weak, 
thin arguments and examples, and the essay is poorly worded. Take 
care how you use the editorial “ we.” “ Our hand,” in one instance, has 
a royal sound about it. 

Jean AucHINDACHY,—Very interesting. A verse or two might be 
omitted with advantage—no. 7, for instance. It becomes a trifle 
wordy at times. Then the metre is not faultless. There are many 
lines that want mending ; you will find a bad one in verse 5. As to 
the alternative lines in 50, the first is the better so far as metre goes, 
but it gives a more direct suggestion of Lord R.’s weakness and dis- 
loyalty. “Reflex” is not a substantive. There are a few mis- 
spellings. 

Brama_e.—A very nice little story, but I should not advise you to try 
and publish for some time yet. You want a great deal of exercise. A 
sentence like this is puzzling : “ She, never very strong, struggled on for 
a few years, though the help and kindness of the peasantry, gradually 
growing weaker, till one day nothing remained but the white shrouded 
form in the upper room.” There is a blunder on p. 4—“ A school in 
Manchester, the Principal of whom he knew.” But it is very good for 
your age. 

C, L.—There is excellent material in your story. For a short story, 
however, I think you have put too much detail in it; though the de- 
tail is good, it is a little distracting. The title does not seem to me a 
very good one. I have no other criticism to make—except of a gram- 
matical slip on the last page—“ for any man to marry her, save he 
who had,” etc. There should be no great difficulty in getting this 
published. 

Craupe Hati.—It is a story with the kind of plot that girls like. 
And perhaps, after much care, you might make something of it. But 
just at present it doesn’t look very promising. It is a little common- 
place in style, and not very correct, ¢.g., p. 1, “it relieves one’s heart 
to talk of their [whose ?] sorrows.” And “I have not been gifted with 
literary proclivities” is not a fortunate expression. 

Damaris.—A striking situation. There is one weak spot in it, 
however. You do not make the reader realise vividly enough how 
necessary it was for H. to find money. You should emphasise that 
the debts were of some peculiarly pressing nature, or that he had 
nothing of value to sell. As it is, you lose the effect of seeing a 
naturally upright man succumbing to a tremendous temptation. I 
don’t know the rest of the story, and from this part I should judge H. 
not to be naturally upright, and the temptation not to have been very 
strong, but that I guess you to mean differently. 

DryBurRGH.—The published one is the poorest, I think. But none 
are satisfactory. There is a little more promise in No, 1 than in the 
others. You might learn the ballad rhythm intime. At present your 
ear seems defective. Nos. 3 and 4, where you try toexpress thought 
and reflection rather than narrate and describe outside things, 
show great immaturity. You are young, and may do something yet. 
But you must educate yourself a good bit more first. : 

E. F.—The story is of moderate interest. But you have hardly 
begun to learn to write, as the following examples from p, 1 only 
should show you (1) ‘the female sex, especially, being almost con- 
spicuous by its absence” ; (2) and (3) “. .. stood two girls, evidently 
sisters, neither of whom were, perhaps, more than three-and-twenty 
years of age. The youngest,” etc. 

Exise.—I think it would stand its best chance with a magazine of 
a religious bias, It is very pretty indeed, and very pleasing. You 
seem to have carried out your intention, and there is nothing to 
criticise, 

I, S. L. T.—I think verse-writing cannot be beneficial to you. If 
you get the right number of feet in a line, you seem to be content 
with very little sense, or at the best with the merest platitudes. Of 
course, this is harmless if you have no literary ambitions. A little good 
reading and thinking would be worth any amount of scribbling to you 
at this stage. 

K.—The feeling is good, and perhaps the form is capable of im- 
provement. It sounds very harsh at present, ¢.g., “ Earth-dinting 
footprints find, nor seek a sign.” And the argument is not very clear. 
A sonnet cannot bear the least haziness. 

Ken.—Gives a fairly vivid idea of your experience. But it would 
certainly have been much better, much more literary, had it been 
simpler. A good part of it is written in exaggerated journalese. It 
would be impossible to make a worse sentence than the one beginning, 
“Had I been thoroughly conversant with the physiological aspect,” 
ete. It is probably meant for a joke, but it is a very laboured one. 
And yet I should guess you to have brains enough to write forcibly. 
Give things their own direct names, not roundabout, allusive ones, 
use few adjectives, and make short sentences. 

L. B.—I should have made this into a little sermon in prose form. 
No doubt the subject could be treated poetically ; it has been over and 
over again, but I do not think you have a lyrical gift. The lines are 
harsh, the metre shaky, and there is no evidence of striving after 
poetic imagery or beauty of expression. But you might make some- 
thing of the theme in prose. 

L. M. F.—Surely only chapter one. If there is nothing more to 
follow, was it quite worth while beginning ? To explain its exis- 
tence, I’ve read it twice to try to find something subtle and secret in 
it, but it’s not there, or I am very dull. Stories with nothing inside 
them should be miracles of art and wit and polish on the surface. 

R. H. A.—No. 1, verse 1, fair; verse 2, 1 cannot understand at all. 
And the hackneyed “ across the bar” would spoil it, if I could. In 
No. 2 the intended metre is eccentric enough, but what is achieved is 
wild. If you have not an inward sense of music and rhythm, there is 
nothing like reading all you write aloud, 

TancreD TANcCRED.—You have so distinctly a turn for short, con- 
cise narrative that I think it is a pity you do not think of the details a 


little more. Conception and general treatmient are good. But there 
is not a sentence that satisfies one. The whole thing reads like the 
first draft ofa story. My complaints are meant to be encouragement, 
for your fault is more promising than embroidering fine words round 
a poor structure. 

Francis Vitton.—This might have a good chance of acceptance by 
a story magazine. Rather more commonplace than your former 
efforts, it is more popular. And you are really overcoming some 
faults of style. This is brisker, and more business-like than anything 
I have yet seen of yours. But take care of the grammar, ¢g., p. I, 
“ between Mabel and I.” 

Votsunc.—Middling. That on “Birth” is the best. They are not 
clear enough for sonnets, nor dignified enough in expression. 
Examples will teach you best. There is an inexpensive little book 
called ‘Sonnets of this Century ’ (W. Scott), containing a great many 
good, bad, and indifferent. It would be worth while to examine 
them. It has, I believe, a preface, too, on the history and theory of the 
subject. Then Shakespeare’s and Milton’s are always accessible. 

Henry Witson.—Do you like reading aloud No. 1? Let your 
ear be your critic. If No. 2 were written by anyone else, wouldn’t you 
think it just q little weak ? You can hardly be satisfied with stanza 2. 
About Nos. 3 and 4 you might ask yourself similar questions. I 
gladly encourage verse-making, because it is a training for the ear and 
a help in the understanding of other people’s poetry. But I don’t 
think your verses will serve you in these ways. You seem hardly 
enough conscious of their metrical faults and the poverty of their 
meaning. At least you should read and examine a collection of good 
lyrics before attempting any more. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THECLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Anglican Pulpit Library: Sermons, etc., for Sundays and Holy Dev. 
odder 


Nisbet 

BUTLER, JOSEPHINE.—The Lady of Shunem, 2/6 net ....H. Marshall 

[Thoughts on family life, inspired by the story of the Shunemite 
woman, 

Christus Ra Lectnre-Sermons on the Universal Empire of 


Christianity, edited by C. W. Stubbs, 6/- ....Macmillan - 


Cooper, Rev. T. J.—Love’s Unveiling, and Other Sermons, 3/6 


Skeffington 
DAVIDSON, Right Rev. R. T.—Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Rochester, 2/- net .-Macmillan 


Davison, W. T.—The Wisdom Literature of the Oid Testament. Kelly 


[interesting essays on Fob, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs. 


DEARDEN, Rev. H. W.—Parochial Sermons 

DENNIS, Rev. J. S.—Foreign Missions after a Century, 5/- ..Oliphant 
Divine Problem of Man, The; is a Living Soul, by Mariquita, 3/6 net 

Dice, A.—The Revelation : a Book for To-day .. ......+++++..Stock 

The writer believes that the mysteries of the Book of Revelation may 

e solved, and that interpreted the symbols and images have avery 
special bearing in life with the present day.) ’ . 

EpGAR, Rev. KR. M.—Progressive Presbyterianism, 2/6........Simpkin 

GIRDLESTONE; R. B.—Deuterographs, Duplicate Passages in the Old 

Testament, 7/0 Press 

GEIKIE, C.—Bible by Modern Light, vol. 6, 6/- ...+.+..+++0++++Nisvet 

Good Shepherd, The.—The Life of the Saviour for Children, 2/- 


R.T.S. 
CKEL, E.—Monism as Connecting Religion and Science, trans. b 


[A very interesting essay. The eminent scientist has come to believe 
in nature as a unity,and would fain establish a bond between 
religion and science.) 
HALL, Rev. A. C. A.—The Virgin Mother: Retreat Addresses. 
ongmans 
HARRISON, C. G.—The Transcendental Universe, 3/6net........ Elliott 
Hoare, Rev. E.—Great Principles of Divine Truth, 6/-........Nis 
Horne, C. S.—The Vital Virtues: Sermons, 2/- ... ++ J. Clarke 
Hort, F. J. A.—Judaistic Christianity. 6/- ......- .-.Macmillan 
LEWIS, J.—The Mystic Secret H. Kelly 
[A book of sermons, sensible, practical, and cultivated in tone.} 
Lewis, A. S.—A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest, 6/- net ............ Macmillan 
MAcBETH, Rev. J.—Notes on the Thirty-nine Articles, 2/6....Simpkin 
MacCott, M.—Life Here and Hereafter: Sermons, 7/6 .... Longmans 
MACLAGAN, C.—‘* What mean these Stones?” 2/6 net ......Douglas 
Message of Man, The : a Book of Ethical Scriptures, 4/6 y 
Sonnenschein 
MeEvER, F. B.—Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet, 2/6 
MurRRAY, A.—The Holiest of All, 7/6 Nisbet 
Official Report of Church Congress, 1894, edited by C. ere 10/6 
mrose 
PgLouset, Rev. F. N.—Select Notes, a2 Commentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons, 1895, 
RuitcuiEz, D. G.—Natural Rights, a Criticism of some Political and 
Ethical Conceptions, 10/6 Sonnenschein 
Roserts, R.—My Closing Ministry, The Man of Peace, and other 
Sermons, Wes, Conf. Off. 
Rostnson, C. his Life and Labours, 3/6 
Rosson, Rev. J.—The Holy Spirit, 5/- 
Sacred Books Is the Old Testament, edited by Haupt: Part 3, 
Leviticus, by Driverand White, 2/6 net ; Part 8, Samuel, 
by Buddle, 6/6 net ; Part 17, Job, by Siegfried, 3/6 net. Nutt 
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BLOMFIELD, the late Bishop.—Ihe Old Testament and the New 
[Shows the confusion that exists amongst the new critics at the present : 
time, and — problems for them to clear up before their views can Lt 
be accepted.) 
Bowgs, Rev. G. S.—An Illustrated Scripture Reference Book, 6/- 7 
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SHARPE, J.—The Student’s Handbook to the Psalms, 12/- 

2 yre and Spottiswoode 

SHEDD, W. G. T.—Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 3, ee E 12/6 

T. Clark 

SmiTH, R. T.—Lessons in Thought and Prayer, 2/- ...... Skeffington 

SmyTH, W. W.—The Government of God in Relation to the Evolution 

[One of the many attempts made just now to use intellectual weapons 
to shake agnosticism and the belief in evolution. This one is written 
temperately, sincerely, but its arguments are such as to appeal only 
to the already convinced. 

Speech of Man and Holy Writ, The ......s+.s.sssee020. We R. Gray 
[An attack un evolution, and especially on the evidence that has been 
adduced for it from the speech of man. The book is meant for people 
of little 9 but it is too wordy and too misty in expression for 
the purpose. 

C. H.—Vital Questions 
[A volume of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, consisting of 
twelve sermons by Mr. Spurgeon.} 

SpuRGEON, C. H.—Morning and Evening, Daily Readings, 36 

assmore 

STRONG, J.—The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 25/- net ~ 

Hodder and Stoughton 

Sruart, C. E.—Tracings from the Acts of the Apostles, 3/6 
_ Marlborough 
TRENCH, G. F.—After the Thousand Years, the Glorious Reign of 
TucKER, Rev. W. H.—Hereafter and Judgment .............. Stock 

[Studies of the Satan of the Old and of the New Testament. | 

UNSWORTH, Rev. W.—The Influence of Jesus Christ on Young Men, 
.. Wes. Conf. Office 


FICTION. 


ADAMS, F.—A Child of the Age, 3/6 net .......esesecceeseeess Lane 
Amicis, E. de.—Heart : a Book for Boys, 3/6 net .......+e0e..S. Low 
ANDREAE, P.—The Mask and the Man, 6/- ............Smith, Elder 
ASBJORNSEN; P., and MoE, J.—Norwegian Fairy Tales, trans. by A. 
Heywood, illustrated, tvoutledge 
AvERY, H. -The School’s Honour .. 
[Short stories of boys’ school life. 
cheerful | 
BATTERSHALL, F.—A Daughter of this World, 6/- ......Heinemann 
[A promising novel by a clever young writer. He should have left 
out a good deal of it. Lf he had valued some hundred or so pages 
less, we should have valued the rest more.]| 
BLANCHARD, A. E.—Two Girls, illus., 3/6 ... +eeee. Newnes 
BLAND, E. A.—Old Chickweed, Shaw 
BurGEss, J. J. H.—The Viking Path, 6/- ......++..000...Blackwood 
Burnett, F. HopGson.—The Captain’s Youngest, and other Chiid 
Stories, 5/- Warne 
[Prettily sentimental tales. One of them, from real life, describes the 
original of Little Lord Fauntleroy.| 
CAREY, R. N.—Basil Lyndhurst, 6/- 
CARR, Mrs. C.—A Model Wite, and other Stories, 3/6 ......G. Allen 
CHARLES, E. R. —Joan the Maid, 3/6..... 
CuEsson, W. H.—Name this Child, a Story of Two, 2 vols, 12/-. Unwin 
Coss, J. F.—A Feast of Stories from Foreign Lands, 3/6 
ardner, Darton 
Confessions of Amos Todd, Adventurer, 3/6 ...csecceseseveeess UNWIN 
CouUPERUS, L.—Majesty, 6/- ee Heinemann 
Daupet, A.—Froment Junior and Risler Senior, trans. by E. Vizetelly, 
with or wood engravings from original drawings 
by G. Roux, ah 
[A pretty gift-book edition.] 
DAWE, W. C.—The Pilgrims, 2 vols., 
DELAND. M.—Philip and his Wife, 6/- ........0+++ee0+++.Longmans 
DELLE, V.—Sheep or Goats ? 3 vols., 31/6 URWIN 
Duncan, S. J.—The Story of Sonny Sahib, 2/- ..........Macmillan 
[A charming story. It should find and keep a place in the best 
children’s literature. It will attract their elders no less.) 
Epwarps, M. B.—A Romance of Dijon, 6/-.........+00+++.+.sBlack 
FRASER, J. A.—Shilrick the Drummer, 3 vols., 31/ 6..........Osgood 
Frost, A. B.—Night Lights (Shadows from a Doctor’s Reading- 
FLETCHER, J. S.—Ihe Wonderful Wapentake, 5/6 net ..........Lane 
Gorpon, Lady D.—The Amber Witch, ed. with Critical Introduction 
by J. Jacobs, illustrated, 7/6 Nutt 
Gorpon, A.—Northward Ho, 
GRANGE, Mrs.—A Maid of the West, 2 vols, 21/-....+e00+++... Hurst 
GREEN, E. E.—Pat the Lighthouse Boy, 2'6...... 
GREEN, A. K.—Miss Hurd, an Enigma, 2/-... ...Putnams 
GREEN, E. E.—A Difficult Daughter.... 
[Miss Green can do better than this, but girls will think it a pleasant 
story while they read it, if ef feraet it soon after. 
HENRY, Mrs. R.—The Queen of Beauty, 6,-..........++++++Chapman 
HERFoORD, O.—Artful Antics, & Bird 
Hott, E. S.—Through the Storm, 2/6..... ccccecccocccccecesoccSRAW 
HoweE, M. O.—B Fire and Cloud, 3/6. Hodder 
HUTCHINSON, H.—To Punish the Czar, 3/6 .....e00..+ee000.4 Cassell 
Hunt, Mrs. A.—A Black Squire, 3/6......00++++++00+ee00.Chapman 
[A bright, cultured, and readable story.) 
OHN, L.—A Blind Man’s Love, 3/63......cescscsccccsecsccece Drane 
ELLER, G.—Clothes Maketh Man, 3/6............ Ward & Downey 
KOVALEVSEY, S.—Vera Barantzova, with Introduction and Memoir by 
Stepniak and Westall, 6/-............ Ward & Downey 
Ler, E.—The King with Seven Crowns, illustrated, 2/6......J. Clarke 
KKENEALY, A.—Some Men are such Gentlemen, 6/-....Digby & Long 
LestreR, H. F.—Queen of the Hamlet, 2 vols., 12/-..........Chapman 
LoBENHOFFER, L.—The Wrong of Fate, 3/6..........Digby & Long 
MACHEN, A.—The Great God Pan and the Inmost Ligit, 3/6 net 
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Their morality is bright and 


ane 

Le CiEerc, M. E.—A Bootless Bene, 2 vols., 

LeEiGu, G.—The Burning Mist, 
[Zhe story of a secret sin. Jt would be ‘aad readable had the 
author told it in less extravagant language. 


oe Marryat used to write at least in a livelier style. The maw- 

hness here will hardly by anyone be mistaken Jor genuine 
sentiment. 

MEADE, L. —A Life for a Love, 
[Prettily sentimental. Weaker as a narrative than Mrs. Meade’s 
Stories generally are. 

METCALFE, WwW. Cc.— ndaunted, 3/6. Shaw 

MIDDLETON, C.—Without Respect of Persons, 3/6 

Lawrence & Bullen 
Altar of Earth, 2/6 
ce p. 122. 

Muggleton College, its Rise and Fall, 3/6........+e..+...A. Constable 

MULHOLLAND, R.—Banshee 
[A capital girls’ story. There is Irish fun in it, which keeps the 
sentiment wholesome. | 


MONOPOLE.—His Last Amour, 6/- 


[4 disagreeable story, unjustified by a single ray of ability. 

Money, W.—The Sce-Sew of 
[4 es written story. The writer has some talent for plot- 
making. 


MorkIs, 4 O. C.—Killeen: A Study of Girlhood............Stock 
[Poor as a story, but the study of girthood is refined and sympathetic.| 

OVERTON, R.—The King’s 
[The young hero learning his father, though an innocent man, is a 
convict, resolves to save him, and succeeds in obtaining the King’s 
Pardon. Boys and girls will follow his struggles with interest, and 
enjoy his success.] 

OVERTON, Lights Out,” 36... 

T.N Burial of the Guns, 3/6 Ward & Lock 

ee p. 121. 

PATERSON, A.—A Man of his Word, 6/-.. 

PEMBERTON, M.—The Sea Wolves, 

POTTER, F. S.—Walter Gaydon, LOW 

Prick, E. C.—In the Lion’s Mouth, 
[This story of Two English Children in France during the Revolu- 
tion must charm all who read it. Jt is picturesque, romantic, and 
gentle in tone, and as a bit of literary workmanship it deserves a high 
place and a long reputation.] 

RAILTON, Mrs. H.—Lily and the Lift............sseessee++esSeeley 
[Very ingenious and funny fairy-stories. M)s. Railton’ s illustrations 
are also clever and humorous.| 

REpPLIER, A.—In the Dozy Hours, 5/-......-.see08 -Gay & Bird 

RE Ip, Sir H. G.—’ Tween Gloamin’ and the Mirk . ...A. Gardner 

Rivers, G.—A Fancy Unwin 
[A slight but pretty bit of a story with some fine work in it.) 

Roserts, M.—Red Earth, & Bullen 

Rosinson, C. N., and LEYLAND, J.—For the Honour of the Flag 


Seele 
[A brave and spirited sea story. Mr. Lancelot Speed has illustrated 
it artistically.] 

ROSEGARTH, R.—Cliff Days, Pseudonym Library, 1/6 ........ Unwin 

RuSSELL, D.—The Other Bond, 6/- Digby 
[Zf some of the plot and much of the detail be absurd enough, the 
Story ts told with such straightforward energy that it must be 
admitted to be readable. 

SANDERS, E. K.—Uncle Peter’s Riddle, 3/6 ....seseceseeesecees bell 

SHIPLEY, M. }.—Granny’s Heroes, Mowbray 

St. CLAIRE, E.—A Ruined Life, 6/- Digby 
fa puppets play their parts in a probrble enough fashion. A 

tittle less lugubrious sentiment, and the book had been up to the 
level of sentimental fiction.]| 

-—Tom Cringle’s Log, with Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, 

2 vols., S/- MEE Ge ings 

SIMs, G. R.—Scenes from the Show, 2/-. -»Chatto 

SINCLAIR, R.—An Island Story, 3/6 .....eeeeseeeeenesseeeeLamley 

STEBBING, G.—Adventures in New Texas ....sscesesseeeee+ee-Jarrold 
[A spirited story of adventure. The pictures have risen to the level 
of the sensation | 

StTuArRT, R. Mc E.—The Story of Babette Osgood 

STOCKTON, F. R.—Pomona’s Travels, S/- 
[We are glad to meet Pomona again. She is not quite the old Pomona. 
Prosperity has made her a little duller ; it always does. But she has 
kept much of her romantic charm, and we look at our own country with 
Sresh interest through Pomona’s eyes. 

SturGE, M. G.—Unwoven Threads, 1/6 ..... ececetecccecccees UNWIN 
[Zales in quiet tones, and with very little body about them. But in 
their unambitious way they are good and promising.) 

SuFFLING, E. R.—Afloat in a Gipsy Van, 3/6 

The voyage of the *‘ Gemini” makes a capital adventure story for 


ordina 
Scott, 


Os. 

Thro’ the Battle Smoke, 6d. 
[A romantic tale of the Franco-Prussian War.| 

Twain, M.—Pudd’nhead Wilson, portrait and illus., 3/6 ......Chatto 
[See p. 122.] 

WALLIS, K.—Seven tes: oe ee Digby 
[An enjoyable story about naughty children.) 

Warp, H: O.—Max Reichner, pastor eStock 
[A religious novel of marked ability. The scene is laid at the time of 
the Hussite persecution.] 

Wirorp, F.—A Mother and her Boys, Macmillan 

Winstow, A. G.—Diary of a Boston Schoolgirl, 6/- ....A. Constable 

‘WRIGHT, Mrs. J. M.—Almost a Nun, 2/6 .......seeeeseeeeeee banks 

WynneE, G. R.—Ralph Clifford, 2/- 

YonGE, C. M.—The Rubies of St. Lo, 2/- 
[Written in Miss Yonge's pleasantest manner, and published in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s pretty new short story series.) 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


ANTHON, C.—Herman, ora Sister’s Sacrifice, a Tragedy, 3/6..K. Paul 

Auld Scotch Songs, The, Second Series, 2/6............++++ Morison 
[Contains 96,Songs, with full pianoforte accompaniment. Those who 
possess the two series have nearly all the best and most representative 
Scotch songs. There is no better popular collection.) 

Ballads of the Marathas, rendered into English Verse by H. A. Ac- 

Longmans 
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Battle of the Frogs and Mice, rendered into English by J. Barlow, 

pictured by F. D. Bedford, 6/- net ............ Methuen 

BAXENDALE, W.—Woodland Mountain Path.............. J. Clarke 
[Zhe author has some facility for hymn-writing. The directly 
religious poems in his book are much superior to the others.) 

BELL, C. D.—Diana’s Looking-Glass,and other Poems,5/- net E.Arnold 

BROADBENT, J.—Lost in Londonand other Stories, arranged as Services 

British meme oe by R. B. Johnson, Vols. III. and IV., — 

[ The Editor has chosen discriminatingly from the makers of 
ballads. The now complete series, daintily bound and illustrated, 
will make a delightful Christmas gift eA 

Cambridge Shakespeare,edited by Wright. Vols. 29 and 30, 6/- net each 

Macmillan 

Chaucer’s Works, edited by Skeat, Vol. 5, 16/-...... Clarendon Press 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Translated and Accented, with Illustra- 

tions of English Life in Chaucer’s Time. By John 

[Mr. Saunders’ book is convenient for those who prefer their Chaucer 

cooked in a modern fashion. The selection, modernisation, etc., are 

Gan wea’ and of the matter of Chaucer the book gives a very 
air idéa. 

CALMOUR, A. C.—Fact and Fiction about Shakespeare, 6/- Williams 

[These sonnets, inspired by pictures and personages in Dante, are 
very polished in form. Good taste and love of good poetry and ele- 
vated things shine through the little volume.) 

CoTrTERELL, G.—Poems, Old and Nutt 
[Simple and sincere utterances that merit respectful reading. There 
ts a pleasing melody in the shorter lyrics.} 

DAVIDSON, J.—Ballads and Songs, 5/- net ...e.eeeeeeeseseeess Lane 

DEANE, A. C.—Holiday Rhymes, 3/0 .....0..seeeeeeeeeeesess Henry 

Mr. Deane is one of the most graceful of our lighter rhymsters. He 
humour, quick wit, and an excellent ear for melody. These 
little satires will while away an hour very pleasantly.| 

English Poets, edited by T. H. Ward, Appendix to Vol 4, 2/- 

Macmillan 

Fifty Favourite Songs with Accompaniments, edited by Maxfield, 2/- 

co 

FLAMMAN, A.—Parodies and Satires, 2/6.......... Leadenhall Press 

FULLER, F. W.—Evadne, and other Poems, 3/6 ............ K. Paul 
[ Zhe volume contains some interesting translations from the Italian 
and other languages. The verse is generally cultivated in tone, but 
not poetical in expression. 

GILBERT, W. S.—Original Plays, Third Series, 2/6 .......... Chatto 
[A neat and pleasing edition of Mr. Gilbert’s witty and good 
humoured plays and extravaganzas. This third series includes 
PR eres, . and Tragedy,” “‘ Foggerty’s Fairy,” and the Comic 

peras. 

GomME, A. B.—Children’s Singing Games, Second Series, 3/6 .. Nutt 

GOULD, S. B.—A Garland of Country Song, 6/-............ Methuen 

Haves, A.—The Vale of Arden, and other Poems, 3/6 net .... Lane 

HAZLITT, W.—Dramatic Essays, selected and edited by W. Archer 

TR. We Lowe, We Scott 

HEINE, H.—The Book of Songs, trans. by Stratheir ............Allen 
[Renders the meaning accurately. But Stratheir has not achieved 
the impossible, and he has turned out some very ungraceful verse in 
Heine's name. It should be said, however, for the sake of elementary 
— of German, that he has translated the whole of the Book of 


‘ongs.| 
HuLL, G.—The Heroes of the Heart, and other Poems, 3/- .. Simpkin 
HUMPHREYS, J.—Old Welsh Knee Songs, 6d.........+++++++»Author 
[A delightful collection of Welsh nursery rhymes. Few of them 
will be familiar to English mothers and children, but many of them 
bear the stamp of nursery popularity on them.] 
Hunt, M.—The King’s Daughter and other Poems ............Stock 
[Verses agreeable in feeling and occasionally melodious in tone.) 
InsEN, H.—Little Eyolf, a Play, 5/- 
Iverson, W. A.—Whispers from the Throne ............++..+.Stock 
[Very creditable religious verse on the whole. Sometimes its dignity 
is marred by extraordinarily prosaic lines and images.) 
See p. 120. 
Jonson, BEN.—Vol. 2, The Best Flays of the Old Dramatists, 2/6 


‘ ‘i net Longmans 
Musa Jocosa : Comic Poetry, selected by G. H. Powell. 2/6 .. 


Mt 


Pearson, E. Dream of Garden, and other Poems, illus. 7/6 


RicKarps, M. S. C.—Poems of Life and Death ..............G. Bell 


rowde 
[4 complete and scholarly edition. Than the one printed on Oxford 
‘ndia paper a more convenient and sightly edition could not be 
imagined. We hope the Oxford Press mean gradually to issue 
all the poets in similar shape.) 


STANLEY, A.—Love Lyrics, 2/6 net ee ee ..Gay & Bird 
STANTON, F. L.—Songs of the Soul, 5/- net.........+++++++Constable 
STRETTELL, A.—Lullabies of Many Lands, 7/6 ............--G. Allea 
Studies in Modern Music: 2nd Series, Chopin, Dvorak, etc.. with 
T1RTON, T.—Heartsease, Poems of Rest and Unrest, 6/- ...... Unwin 
TREVOR, Col. G. H.—Rhymes of +-Macmillan 
TURBERVILLE, W.—The Triumph of Love, Poems, 5/- ......K. Paul 
WADDELL, Rev. P. H.—The ‘ Parsifal’ of Richard Wagner, 2/6 
Blackwood 
Waire, A. E.—A Soul’s Comedy, 2/6 net; Lucasta, Parables and 
Poems, 2/6 net ; Belle and the Dragon, an Elfin Feiner 
WALL, R—At the Cross R ads, and other Poems, 3/6 ..........Nutt 
Warner, B. E.—English History ia Shakespeare’s Plays, 6/- 
Longmans 
Watson, W.—Odes and other Poems, 4/6 net .ssccevesseeeeeeeeLane 
[See p. 114. 
Woop, C.—The Music to the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauride’ of Euripides, 3/- 
NEt. Macmillan 
X. Y. Z. and other Poems Leadenhall Press 
[We can’t imagine the purpose of this book. It consists of a verv 
few very tame poems, printed in large type and elaborately spaced, 
and enclosed in a cover which is inappropriately terrifying. The 
cover is really wicked in the disappointment it ensures.) 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


ARcuer, T. A., and Kinesrorp, C. L.—The Crusades, 5/-.. .. Unwin 
ARTHUR, J. K.—Kangaroo and Kauri, Sketches, etc., of Australia, 
illustrated, 7/6... Se 
ASHE, R. P.—Chronicles of Uganda, 7/6 ...... \ 
Gives,as a continuous narrative, the chief events which led up to 
'ganda’s beng an English Protectorate. It is a notable story of 
missionary enterprise.) 
BALDWIN, C.—A frican Hunting and Adventures, 
entley 
BARKER, E. H.—Two Summers in Guyenne, with Map and i en 
entley 
BILLINGTON, M. F.—Woman in India, 14/- .......0.++++.+.Chapman 
BLENNERHASSETT, Lady.—Talleyrand, trans. by F. Clark, 2 ee 24/- 
urray 
Brooks, N.— Abraham Lincoln and the Downfall of American Slavery, 
[= 
Booru, of, by his Daughter, with Letters, 
sgo 
BRADLAUGH, C.—Life and Work, by his Daughter; his Parliamentary 
Struggle, etc., by Robertson, illus., 2 vols., 21/-.. Unwin 
CALLAN, H.—From the Clyde to the Jordan, 6/-.........+--+-Blackie 
CAMPBELL, COLIN F.—Letters from Camp to his Relatives during the 
Siege of Sebastopol, 7/6 -.-Bentle 
Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain, vol. 1, 7/6 ....s0+2+ee00+0-Uasse 
[One of the best books of the kind we have met with. It includes 
most places one would wish to find information about in the ordi- 
nary course of things, and the facts given are liberal and discri- 
minating. The illustrations and maps are useful features.] 
Conway, W. M.—Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram- 
Himalayas, Maps and Scientific Reports, 15/- net Unwin 
CuuRCH, Dean.—Life and Letters of, by his Daughter, 12/6 net, Unwin 
Curry, J. L. M.—The Southern States of the American Union, 5/- 
Putnams 
DAUDET, ALPHONZE.—A Biographical Study, by R. H. Sherard, 15/- 
rmo 
Dennis, J., Edited by—Southey’s Life and Letters, 3,6 ..........Bell 
(Mr. Dennis has done an excellent piece of work in compiling 
Southey’s life from his own letters. lt has wanted great skill and 
labour, but the editor’s wish—that it will introduce Southey to the 
intimate knowledge of a generation that is apt to ignore him—should 
be 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Lee, vol. 41, 15/- net 
Smith and Elder 
Donovan, Capt. C. H. W.—With Wilson in Matabeleland, 18/- 


enry 
EDGEWORTH, M.—Life and Letters, edited by A. J. C. Hare, 2 vols., 


Frve, A. E.—Primary Geography, 2/6 
FULLER, A.—Peak and Prairie from a Colorado 
utnams 


GAMMAGE, E. G.—History of the Chartist Movement, 15/- net Truslove 
GEDDIE, j.—The Fringes of oo DOUgIaS 
GLAISTER, J.—Dr. W. Smellie and his Contemporaries, 10/6 net 
Maclehose 
Goncourt, E. and J. DE, with Letters and Leaves from their Journals, 
compiled and translated by M. A. Belloc and M. Shed- 
lock, Portraits, 2 vols., 32/- ...0.+sseeee+.sFleinemann 
[See p. 117.] 
Gorpbon, C. A.—The Flower of the Ocean, the Island of Madeira, 2/6 


Bailliere 

GRAINGE, W.—The Battles and Battle-Fields of Yorkshire, 5/- . 
Simpkin 
GRANT, L. M.—Life, Letters, and Last Poems, edited by J. A. 
Great Explorers of Africa, with [ilustrations and Map, 2 vols., 25/- 


Ww 
GREGORY, R. A.—The Planet Earth, an Historical Introduction to 
Geography, 2/- MurTay 
GREEN, J. R.—Short History of the English People, vol. 4, illustrated, 
MEt ee Macmillam 
Gun, Riffe, and Hound in East and West, by Snaffle, illustrated, 14/- 
hapman 
HALL, Capt. B.— Voyages and Travels, illustrated, 4/- ........Nelson 
HARPER, C. G.—The Marches of Wales, Notes and Impressions on 
the Welsh Borders, illustrated, 16/-.......... Chapman 
[See p. 118.) 


Hastings, Warren, Life of, by Col. G. B. Malleson, with hea: 18/- 
apman 
Hissey, J. J.—Through Ten English Counties, 16/- ..........Bentley 
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Unwin DWARDS, H. S.—Paris Old and New, vol. 2) Uasse 
KENDALL, H.—Synariss, and other Poems for Recitation, 2/6 Simpkin FIexps, Mrs. J. T.—A Shelf ot Old Books, 10/6..............Osgood im 
KROEKER, K. F.—A Century of German Lyrics, 3/6 ...++.Heinemann 
Mason, S.—in Remembrance, and other Allegories, 2/6 ..Skeffington a ; 
MILTON.—Paradise Lost, by Doré, 
Morris, H. S.—Madonna, and other Poems, 7/6 net mm 
es of Horace, Books 1-2, in English Verses, by J. H. Deazeley, 7/6 i 
net 
Oxford Verses, edited by R. Bruce, 2/- ..Simpkin 
Parzival, by W. von Eschenbach, translated by J. L. Weston, vol. 2, q 
a 
Heywood 
PINERO, A. W.—The Weaker Sex, a Comedy, 2/6........Heinemann oa 
Poems of ye Citie, by a Citie Barde, 
Friend, 2/6 UNWIN 
(This ‘Sonnet Sequence’ contains many delightful sentiments : 
poetically expressed. There is a regrettable monotony, however, lm 
which forces us to feel we can have too much of a nice thing.) 6 ae 
Rojas, F. de.—Celestina, or the Tragicke Comedy of Calisto and ai 
Mr. Rickards’ poems are marked y clearness, melody, and what mm 
ts rare enough in minor poetry, good sense. Sometimes they just — 
—_ pone very notable in expression. They are very agreeable to — 
read. 
Scott’s Poetical Works, edited by J. Logie Robertson, 3/6, 7/6, 18/- i 
t 
= 
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HUuYSHE, of Bulgaria, War Notes in 1877, illustrated, 
Laud, W., Life and Times of, by C. H. Simpkinson, 10/6...... Murray 
Lee, Gen., of the Confederate Army, by F. Lee. 6/- ........Chapman 
LEHMANN, R.—An Artist’s Reminiscences, with Portrait, 12/6 net 
Smith, Elder 
LowE, C.—Alexander III. of Russia, 6/- 
MACDONALD, Rt. Hon, Sir J. A., Memoirs of, by J. Pope, 2 — 32/- 
Tao. 
Morris, C.—Historical Tales. The Romance of Reality. English. 
Gibbings 
[A delightful series to add to young people's libraries. This volume, 
tt should be said, includes a good many Scottish romantic tales. 
Perhaps England should have had a volume to pow fe 
NETTLEsSHIP, J. T.—Robert Browning, Essays and Thoughts, with 
ortrait, 5/6 net LARC 
OLIPHANT, Mrs.—Historical Sketches of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
Owen. R., Life of, by his Grandson, Portraits and Illustrations, 2 
Oxford Honours, 1220-1894, an Alphabetical List of Distinctions con- 
erred by the University, 4/6............Clarendon Press 
Paton, M. W.—Letters and Sketches trom the New Hebrides, 6/- 
Hodder and Stoughton 
PERL, H.—Venezia, adapted from the German, by Mrs. A. Bell, illus- 


trated, 28/- Low 
PETRIE, W. M. F.—A History of Egypt, vol. 1, illustrated, 6/- 
Methuen 


RITCHIE, A. from some Memoirs, 10/6 ...... Macmillan 
Ropway, J.—In the Guiana Forest, illustrated, 10/6 ........-. Unwin 
[These are memorable pictures of tropical scenery in Mr. Rodway’s 
- book, Heis an accomplished naturalist, with a poetic sense of the 
beauties and wonders he has watched. Mr. Grant Allen writes an 
introduction. | 
Ropkss, J. C.—The Story of the Civil War (U.S.A.), part 1, 6/- 
utnams 
Safar Nameh, Persian Pictures, a Book of Travel, 6/- ........Bentlev 
Social England, edited by Traill, vol. 2, 15/- ..... 
St. Andrews and Elsewhere by Author of ‘ Twenty-five Years of St. 
THORBURN, S.—Asiatic Neighbours, with Maps, 10/6 net.. Blackwood 
THYNNE, R.—The Story of Australian Exploration, §/- ........ Unwin 
[ Told very  srigeee 4 in the form of a boy’s adventures.| 
TRUMBULL, H. C.—Studies in Oriental Social Life, 6/- 
Hodder & Stoughton 
[4 mine of information respecting family and social life and 
oe written with great simplicity and charm, and fully illus- 
trated. 
‘TURNER, J. A.A—Kwang Tung, or Five Years in South China, illus- 
VILLARI, P.—The Two First Centuries of Florentine History, illus- 
WALEER, Gen. Sir C. P. B.—Days of a Soldier’s Life, Letters, 18/- 
Chapman 
WALPOLE, HORACE.—Memoirs of the Reign of George III., Portraits, 
vols., 52/6 & Bullen 
WHATELY. E. J.—A Memoir by Her Seeley 
[EBlizabeth Fane Whately was the eldest child of the great Archbishop 
of Dublin. Her personality and abilities were very marked, and on 
er friends she left a permanent impression. Mrs. Charles, author of 
the ‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ writes an introduction to this interest- 
ing monograph. | 
WHITTIER, J. G.—Life and Letters, by J. T. Pickard, 2 vols , illus- 
WILts, C. J.—Behind an Eastern Blackwood 
(There are very curious things in this ‘* Plain Tale of Events in 
the experience of a lady who had a unique ——~ of observing 
the inner life of ladies of the upper class in Persia.” Jt ts certainly 
— of a vividest pictures that has been given us of Oriental life 
to-day. 
Wotrr, H. W.—Odd Bits of History, 8/6 .........++++++.LOngmans 


New EpITION. 
JOSEPHINE.—Catherine of Siena ............+. H. Marshall 


[Among religious biographies there are few more notable than Mrs. 
utler’s Lif) of St. Catherine. | 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER, J.—Model Engine Construction, illus., 10/6 .. Whittaker 
ASHTON, J.—A Right Merrie Christmasse, the Story of Christ Tide, 
As You Like It, 1/6, The Warwick Shakespeare ............ Blackie 
Brsant, A.—The Building of the Kosmos, 2/- net....Theosoph. Soc. 
Bocu, E.—The Pilgrimage of Truth, with 10 Photogravures, 5/- 
_ Sonnenschein 
BRAMWELL, B.—Atlas of Clinical Medicine, vol. iii. in three parts, 
BRASSEY, Lord.—Papers and Addresses, Mercantile Marine and Navi- 
gation, 1871-1894, Longmans 
Catalogue of Books printed at or relating to Cambridge, with Notes by 
CrrF, A. J.—Short History cf German Grammar, Part I, 4/-. 
; illiams & Norgate 
CHILD, T.—Wimples and Crisping Pins, Studies in the Coiffure and 
Ornaments of Women, Osgood 
Cray, W. G.—The Law of Practice relating to Writs of Summons, 
their Issue and Service, S/- Clowes 
CornisH, C. J.—Life at the Zoo, illus., 12/6........++00ee+00. 5eeley 
Davip, A. J.—The London Building Act, 1894, 3/6 ....00+«+.Crosby 
Daviss, J. W.—The Parish Councils Act, 
Davy, H.—The Elementary Nature of Chlorine, 2/- net ........ Clay 
Dit, T. R. C.—The Poor Law Guardian’s and District Councillor’s 
Election Manual, aw 
Dixon, A. C.—Elementary Properties of the Elliptic Functions, 5/- 
Macmillan 


DownMaNn, J.—Forty-eight Original First Sketches of Portraits of 
Distinguished Persons, vol. iii. of 3rd Series, 105/- net. 
Fine Art Soc. 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, ed. by C. H. S. Davis, 30/- net. Putnams 
Fair Women, Forty Reproductions of Pictures in the Grafton Galleries, 
with Explanatory Observations, 63/- net. ........Blades 
Farm Vermin, edited by J. Watson, 2/0.........eseeceeceeeeesshvider 
FENWICK, E, H.—Urinary Surgery, illustrated, 4/-..........Simpkin 
Fox, T. W.—The Mechanism of Weaving, 7/6............ Macmillan 
FuRNEAUX, W.—Butterflies and Moths, illus., 10/6 net.... Longmans 
FURTWANGLER, A.—Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, ed. Sellers, 19 
ee Plates and 200 Illustrations, 63/- net ........ Heinemann 
GouHRE, P.—Three Months in a Workshop, a Practical Study, 2/6 
Sonnenschein 
GorpDoNn, J. F. S.—A Vade-Mecum to and through the Cathedral of 
St. Kentigern, Glasgow, 
Great Britain and Ireland, English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Pictures, 
HALE, G.—Solutions of the Examples in C. Smith’s Arithmetic, 7/6 
Cambridge Warehouse 
HACKLANDER, F.. W. von.—Der geheime Agent, ed. by Barry, 3/- 
Cambridge Warehouse 
HATHORNWAITE, J. T.—A Manual of Elementary Algebra, 2/- .. Bell 
HEDGES, K.—American Electric Street Railways, 12/6. ........ Spon 
HIER, H. C.—Rhythmaic Heredity, 7/6 ...... Williams & Norgate 
History of the Art of Bookbinding, edited by W. S. peice: A 
toc 
Homer’s Iliad, Books 1-12, with Introduction and Notes by D. B. 
Huson, T.—Round about Helvellyn, 24 Plates, 21/- net ...... Seeley 
Kerr, W. C. A.—A Commentary on the Sale of Goods Act, -~ 
weet 
Kirspy, W. F.—A Handbook to the Order Lepidoptera: Part 1, 
Butterflies, vol. 35 . Allen 
Lapp, G, T.—Primer of LONZMaNS 
LetHABY, W, R., and Swainson, H.—The Church of Sancta Sophia, 
Constantinople, 21/- net Macmillan 
Ley, Rev. W. C.—Cloudland, a Study on the Structure, etc., of 
Clouds, illustrated, 7/6 net .....seeeeeeeeee+. Stamford 
Linpsay, W. M.—The Latin Language, 21/-........Clarendon Press 
LonG, J.—Elements of Dairy Farming, illus., 2/- ..........+. Collins 
Lucian’s True History, trans. by F. Hicks, illustrated by Strang, Clark, 
and Beardsley, 42/- net............. Lawrence & Bullen 
Lioyp, F.—The Whippet and Race Dog, 3/6.........s00+.L. U. Gill 
Magazine of Art, Vol. Xvii., Cassell 
Major, H.—The Teacher’s Manual of Lessons in Elementary —— 
ac 1e 
MASPERO, G.2ths Dawn of Civilisation: Egypt and Chaldea, Map, 
Illustrations, and Plans, 24/- 
MAcDONNELL, R. W.—Through Locomotive Works, 3/-....Simpkin 
M‘N&ILL, R.—The Prevention of Epidemics, 10/6.......... Churchill 
MEADE, E.—Pen Pictures and How to Draw Them, 2/6 ....L. U. Gill 
MACDOUGALL, J. P.—The Parish Council Guide for Scotland, 2/6 net 
Macdougall 
Moorkg, J. W.—Meteorology, Practical and Applied, 8/-..... Rebman 
Morean, C. L.—Psychology for Teachers, 3/6 net........ E. Arnold 
Munro, R. D.—Kitchen Boiler Explosions, 3/-. ...........-.. Griffin 
NEALE, Dr.—Good King Wenceslas, a Carol, pictured by A. J. Gaskin, 
Nights of Straparola, The, now first translated by W. G. Waters, illus- 
trated. 2 vols., 63/- net ......+.++ee Lawrence & Bullen 
OLIVER, G.—Pulse-Gauging, 3/6.. se Lewis 
Onop1, Dr. A.—The Anatomy of the Nasal Cavity, 6/- net.... Lewis 
OWEN, J. A., and BOULGER, G. S.—The Country Month by Month: 
ParkER, G. W.—Elements of Astronomy, 5/- net ........ Longmans 
PARKER, F. R.—The Election of Guardians, 21/- .........00. Knight 
Perea, D. D.—A Los Toros Album, 21/2... LOW 
PErRoT, G., and CHIPIEZ, C.—History of Art in Primitive Greece, 
2 vols., 42/+ Chapman 
Pictures from Punch,” vols. 1 and 2 in one, 10/6. .......+.+. Bradbury 
Picture Magazine, The, vol. 4, 6/-...escseccccesescescccceeses NEWNES 
Puyre, W. H. P.—Five Thousand Words often Misspelled, 2/6 
Putnams 
Plato, The Parmenides of, after the Paging of the Clarke MSS., 
Introductions, etc., by Waddell, 31/6 net.....Maclehose 
Plato’s Republic, edited, with Notes and Essays, by Jowett and Camp- 
Dell, 3 42/*. Press 
PLOWDEN, E. R.—Progressive Studies and other Designs for Wood- 
Plutarch’s Pericles, with Introduction, Notes, etc., by H. A. Holden, 
Pottock, Sir k.—The Law of Fraud, etc.. in India, 12/-...... Sweet 
Portraits in Plaster, from the Collection of L. Hu'ton, 31/6. ..Osgood 
PULLEN, Rev. H. W.—Handbook of Ancient Roman Marbles, a. 
urray 
PULLING, A.—The Shipping Code, 7/6 Sweet 
Pray, ‘1.—Steam Tables and Engine Constants. 7/6. .......... Spon 
Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers, Vol. 20, 
Rembrandt, Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the Cassel Gallery, 
Essay by F. Wedmore, 252/- net........... Heinemann 
RIDDELL, H., and others.—Heavy Horses, Breeds, and Management, 


RosInson, P.—Birds of the Wave and Woodland, illus., 10/6.Isbister - 
RoL_eston, H. D.—Manual of Practical Morbid Anatomy, 6/-. 
Camb. Press 
RonneR, H.—Cats and Kittens, 42/-. Cassell 
SCHUMMELBUSCH, Dr, C.—The Aseptic Treatment of Wounds, 
wis 


SmitH, R. H.—Forty-three Graphic Tables for the Conversion of 
Measurements in Difterent Units, 7/6 ......+... Griffin 

SNELL, A. T.—Electric Motive Power, 10/6 Blectrician 
SONNENSCHEIN, E, A.—Greek Grammar for Schools, 4/6 ; Part 2, 2/6 
Sonnenschein 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book 1, Cantos 1-4, ed. by T. J. Wise, with 
illustrations by W. Crane, 10/6 net .......+++. G. Alien 

STEP, E.—By Vocal Woods and Waters, se Bliss 
SraTHAM, H. H.—The Changes in London Building Law, 4/- ae 
Surprise Animal Paioting Book, oblong 4to, 2/6.......+.ee0+++. Dean 
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True, E. T., and Hay, E. H.—Elements of French Syntax, 2/- net. 


Williams & Norgate 
VAN DykE, J. C.—A Text-Book of the History of Painting, 6. 
ngmans 


m 
Voltaire’s Short Prose Tales, with Introduction and Notes by F. F. 
Roget, 6/-.. Williams & Norgate 
WALMSLEY, Prof.—The Electric Current, 10/6....+0++++++++++ Cassell 
WELcH, C.—History of the ower Bridge, 25/- net .... Smith, Elder 
WILLIAMS, P. W.—Diseases of the Upper Kespiratory Tract, =~ 
right 
WILLS, W.—Law of Evidence, 
WITHERBY, H. F.—Forest Birds, their Haunts and Habits, illus., 2/6 
K. Paul 
WYLLIE, J.—Disorders of Speech, 18/- .......+++++++ Oliver & Boyd 

ZuvET, A.—Theoretical Mechanics: Part 3, Kinetics, 8/6 net. 


Macmillan 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Appy, S. O.—Household Tales, with other Traditional Remains, 
6 net. ‘ Nutt 


ALTIERI, Princess O. C.—My Indian Summer, 6/- ..........++++Black 
Annals of a Quiet Valley, The, by a Country Parson, 4/6 net......Dent 
[The “* Quiet Valley” isin the Lake District. yi, he Country Par- 
son’s descriptions of place and people are charmingly written, often 
humorous and picturesque. The book is adorned with some delightful 
photogravures. 

ARNOLD, -—Cheery Thoughts of a Cineery Philosopher, 2 vels , 
Ow 
(Cultivated, stingless gossip. You cannot dip into it without tasting 

something wholesome and sweet. 
Artificial Mother, ‘lhe, a Marital Fantasy, by G. H. P., 2/6 Sonnenschein 
rs. Atkinson was a well-known figure in philanthropic circles in 
Dublin till her death last year. 7 literary abilities were con- 
siderable, and she wrote on Irish subjects with vigour and enthu- 


.stasm. This volume of her collected essays should find a public . 


beyond her personal friends.) 
Banbury Cross Series, The. Cinderella and Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
_ edited by Grace Rhys, 1/- net ....... 
[The prettiest children’s series of the year.) 
Before He is. Twenty ..ccccocccccccseccccectocescosss Ward and Lock 
Among the contributors to this volume on the “ Boy Question,” are 
oS. W. Box, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, and Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
The papers are sensible. But don’t we invent much ofthe boy pro- 
blem by preaching about it so much ? 
Blackie’s Home and School Library, The Pathfinder ; The Lamplighter, 
1/6 Blackie 
il ‘clings round ‘ The Lamplighter.’ /t was certainly 


nt 


[A sent ment sti 
dear to the last generation. But is it good enough to be encouraged 
to survive? We have not had much reason to criticise the volumes 
included in this series.] 

[Bright and attractive pictures for very little folks. There are four 
aoe j plates. The letterpress is much below the level of the 

ictures. 

Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night, trans. by Sir R. F. Burton, 

, ed. by L. C. Smithers, 12 vols., 126/- net ...... Nicholls 

Brown, J. M.—Manual of English Literature 1750—18<0, 6/6 

Whitcomb 

BUTLER, W. C.—The Modern Cook and Confectioner, 5/- .... Simpkin 
Cameos of Literature from Standard Authors, compiled by Mrs. 
Valentine, 12M0., 21/+ Warne 
COLERIDGE.—Passages from the. Prose and Table Talk ot Coleridge, 
_edited by W. H. Dircks, Scott 

[A well edited numb:r of the “ Scott Library.” Mr. Dircks has 
picked especiall the Table Talk.] 

CoRNISH, F'.—Week by Week, Macmillan 

Courtney, W. P.—English Whist and English Whist-Players, 14/- 

Bentlé 

Davis, J. E.—Elements of Model Dressmaking, illus., 2/-.... Caan 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1895 

Dean 


[Debs ett comes out as usual scrupulously up to date. It is a monu- 
ment of painstaking and accurate labour, and no other book of the 
hind can hope to compete with it.) 
Downks, R. P.— Pure Pleasures H. Kelly 
[The advice about seeking pleasure in nature, art, boots, etc., sounds 
@ little cbvious, but there must be a wide audience for this kind of 
thing. The advice is given ina frank, simple, forcible style, which 
will prove attractive to young readers.) 
Duncan on Investment and Speculation in Stocks and Shares, 2/6 net 
ilson 
EEDEN, F, VAN.—Little Johannes, trans. by C. Bell, 3/- net, Heinemann 
EGERTON, G.—Discords, 3 6 ane 
IELD, B.— Fairy Tales, illustrated, 10/- As Cox 
GEORGE, E. M.—Railways in India, Wilson 
GERRARE, W.—Phantasms Press 
[These original stories illustrating Posthumous personality and 
character .are “creeps”? enough to make even a blase ghost-seer 
_Shudder. As narratives they have considerable merit | 
Gisson, Hon. H.—Tobogganing on Crooked Runs, 6/-.... Longmans 
GLADSTONE, W. E.—Thoughts from, edited by G. B. Smith, 5/- 
Ward, Lock 
Gowers, W. KR.—The Dynamics of Life, 
“Tae F.—Imagination in Dreams, 5/- net Lane 
ee p. 118. 
Gulliver’s Travels, with Preface by H. Craik. illus. by C. E. Brock, 6/- 
Halt. W ‘ Macmillan 
alf-Way House (The), or the Sign of the New Jesuitical Hostelr.e, 
_by Ritualist, Simpkin 
Half-Hours with an Old Golfer, by ‘* Calamo Currente,” illus., 5/- 
Bell 
HA.iburton, H.—Furth in Field, Essays on the Life, Language, etc., 
I of Old Scotland, Unwin 
-OFTIE, W. J.—The Inns of Court, Chancery, illustrated......Seeley 
{A pleasantily- written historical and antiquarian account of the 
subject. Mr. Railton has illustrated the book with his usual grace.] 


Harazis, J. C.—Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his Queer Comtiy, 6/ 7 
‘00 


Harte, W B.—Meditations in Motley, 1.25 dols.......Arena Pub. Co 

[Little essays on social and literary topics, pleasantly superficial, 
od-naturedly gossiping. | 

azell’s Annual for 1895, 3/6 .ecscevecsecvecccccecccescccsece Hazell 

[Hazell’s is indispensable in every office and on every writing-table. 

The arene this year are considerable.. It never lags behind the 

times. 

HERFORD, W. H.—The Student’s Froebel, Part 2, 2/6........Isbister 
[Part 2 is on the Practice of Education. This edition of Froebel is 
invaluable to kindergarten students and teachers, and all who have 
to do with the training of children may extract somthing from it 
they can make use of.| 

Hopper, N.—Ballads in Prose, 5/- MEE .ccccoccccrecccccerccere Lane 

Hype, J. W.—The Post in Grant and Farm, 5/-....++++++00++++Black 
[Mr. Hyde has unearthed a great deal of vigorous and interesting 
matter respecting the history of early posts. The valuable statistics, 
exciting romances, bold enterprises, that figure in his pages, make 
his book an exceptionally readable and important one.] 

INGLIS, J.—The Humour of the Scot...... 
[A somewhat laborious attempt to upset a popular ~— deluston. 
But if alittle lengthy and verbose, there are excellent tllustrations in 
it,and Mr. Inglis’ book should be added to the collections of good 
Scotch stories. 

Le Morte D’Arthur.—Introduction by Professor Rhys. Illustrations 

by Aubrey Beardsley, 17/6 net Dent 

Manchester Literary Club, Papers of the, 1894.....+++++++.. Heywood 
[Zhis Manchester Quarterly always keeps to a high level of as 
quality. Some papers on Walton and Gilbert White, and one by 
Mr. Butterworth on Carducci seem ts be of special value and 
interest. | 

MAzzIntI, J.—Essays, trans’ated by T. Okey, edited by B. King, 2/6 

[Most of these essays are ag the first time in English. The 
translation is good, and Mr. Bolton King writes an excellent intra- 
duction. A portrait of Maszini forms the frontispiece.) : 

MEETKERKE, C. E.—Fragments from Hugo’s Legends, 7/6 ....Digby 

MENz1kS, J.—Our Town and Some of its People, 6/-..........Unwin 
[Shrewd studies of Scottish character. There has been no attempt 
made to use the matter artistically, but Fife weavers are interesting 
an their eccentricities and sayings liberally reported are read- 
able. 

MINTO, late W.—The Literature of the Georgian Era, 6/- Blackwood 

Morr Ison, A.—Zig-Zags at the Z00, 7/6 NEWNES 

New Universal Cookery Book, edited by L. Heritage, 6/- ......Cassell 
[A inexhaustible mine of advice and instruction for both economical 
and luxurious tables.) 

New Fairy Book, edited by W. Andrews, 4/6 ...++++++e++.+ Andrews 

New Pictures in Old Frames, by G. M. Bradley and A. Mark 

: S. Marshall 
[The black and white pictures are clever, and the children’s rhymes 
ingeniously put into the form of rondelets, virelais, and triolets.} 

New Standard Elocutionist, edited by A. H. Miles, 3/6 .... Hutchinson 

Nihilism as It Is, 3/6 UNWIN 

The translation of Stepniak’s pa — given here, as well as 

olkhousky’s ‘Aims of the Russian Liberals, should do much toclear 
thew new people’s ideas on the subject of Nihilism. They will find 
that what has been demanded by Russian revolutionists stated clearly 
and a and the natural wonder of an English citizen will 
be why they don’t ask for more.) 


OatTEs, J.—The Teaching of Tennyson 


[An attempt to define Tennyson's ‘ Message,’ and to elucidate the 
morality of his poetry, carried out intelligently, on the whole.) 
O’NEILL, M.—The Eli Errant, illustrated, 4/6 .. Lawrence and Bullen 
Ricks, G., and VAUGHAN, J.—Hand and Eye Training, 2/- .. Cassell 
RosEVEAR, E.—A Manual of Needlework, 2/- ......++++++Macmillan 
SMITH, B. E.—Th2 Cyclopedia of Names in Geography, etc., folio, 
Smita, C. H.—Fairy Tales from Classic Myths, 3/6 ........ Heywood 
SPOFFORD, Mrs. H. P., and others.—Three Heroines of New England 
Romance, illustrated, illus., 6/- net......00++++++00 Dent 
STAMER, W. J. A.—A Day at Monte Carlo, 4/- net.......... H. Cox 
Story of Coodles, The, the Only Coodle, 2/6 ...ssessseeeees . Simpkin 
Strand Magazine, vol. 8, 6/6 NEWNES 
STRATHEDEN, Lord WM. F.—The Eastern Question, 12/- .... Murray 
Temperance Mirror, The, illustrated, vol. 14 .. weeenceeudemlenane 
To-day, vol. 4, folio, 3/6 Office 
TREHERN, M.—Paths that Cross, ++ Digby 
TRUMBULL, H. C.—Studies in Oriental Social Life, 6/- ...... Hodder 
A.— Popular Sayings Dissected, 3/6 ..........++ Unwin 
Warner, C. D.—-The Golden House, 6/-......++++++e0+0++++ Osgood 
Waters, H.—Thought Fairies, 1,6 Digby 
[Much too vbviously instructive for a ag story. Most children 
will decline to be thus introduced, in Miss Waters’phrase, to the pure 
and beautiful.) 
WeppeR, B., and MAy, P.—Fun, Frolic, and Fancy, 5/-...... Chatto 
WHEELER, }; M., and Foors, G. W.—Volltaire, I/-......+++. Forder 
[‘‘A Freethinker’s tribute to the memory of the great liberator.” 
WHEELER, M.—Moles or Birth Marks and their Signification, 3/6 
Young Methodism, vol. 1 Stock 
[Contains a good deal of religious news, but otherwise this magasine 
for the young men and maidens of Methodism does not seem calcu- 
lated to attract a large number of intelligent readers.) 


New Ebritons. 


[We are glad to see Vernon Lee’s interesting and scholarly studies o 
the Renaissance in a third edition. It is a book that deserves a wi 
recognition. 

RY, F.—Dalce 
[Sensible essays cn heme life. The book is xow in tts third edition.) 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
ee November 15th and December 15th, 
1894 :— 

LONDON, E.C. 
1. Stalker's Trial and Death of Jesus. 
Hodder.) 
2. Church (Dean), Life of. 


5s. 


12s. 6d, net. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Lang's Yellow Fairy Book. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 

5s. net. 

(Dent.) 
. Dawn of Civilisation. 24s. (S.P.C.K.) 
. Church (Dean), Sermons. 6s. (Macmillan). 


MANCHESTER. 


1. Ian Maclaren’s Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 

. Yellow Aster. Iota. 

. Ascent of Man. Drummond. 

. Encyclopedia Britannica. 

. Smiles’ Wedgwood. 6s. 

. Conan Doyle’s Books. 


BRISTOL. 


. Yellow Fairy Book. 

. Crockett (all volumes). 

. Pride and Prejudice (Thomson). 
. Jungle Book. 

. Weyman’s Rotha, 

. Doyle’s Red Lamp. 


BRADFORD. 


. Odes. Watson, 4s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. Maclaren. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, ) 
. Lilac Sunbonnet. Crockett. 6s. (Unwin.) 
. Essays. Mazzini. 2s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 
. Doreen. Lyall. 6s. (Longmans.) 
. Gulliver's Travels. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
Trade improving, but weather very dis- 
appointing. Given bright, sharp weather 
for Christmas, a good season may be ex- 
pected. 


. Lyrical Poems of Spenser. 


Qurp oo 


HULL. 


1. Boys’ and Girls’ Annuals. 8s. 
2. Some Men are such Gentlemen. 6s. 
3. Fifty-two Stories for Boys, etc. 55. 

4. Pudd’n-head Wilson. 3s. 6d. 

5. Parish Councils Act. (Ward & Lock-) 
6. Hazell’s Annual, 1895. 


EDINBURGH. 
‘1. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian 
Maclaren. 63, (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


2. Odes and Other Poems. By Wm. Watson, 
4s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 
3. First Things First. By tke Rev. George 
Jackson, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
4. Doreen, the Story of a Singer. By Edna 
Lyall. 6s. (Longman & Co.) 
5. Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. 
Rev. Jas. Stalker, D.D. 5s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 
6. The Edinburgh Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


DUMERIES. 

1. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 
laren. 6s. 

2. Reminiscences of Yarrow. 
5s. net. 

3. Coridon’s Songs. With Hugh Thomson’s 
Illustrations. 6s. 

4. Pride and Prejudice. do. 6s. 

5. Yellow Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. 

6. Rip Van Winkle. 


DUBLIN, 


1. Essays. By Sarah Atkinson. With an 
introduction by Rosa Mulholland Gil- 


By the 


Mac- 
By Russell. 


bert. 6s. (Gill & Son.) 
2. Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mulholland. 
6s. (Blackie.) 


3. Doreen. By EdnaLyall. 6s. (Longmans.) 

4. Inner Life of Fr. Burke. By a Dominican. 
2s. (Burns & Oates.) 

5. Fitzpatrick’s Life of Fr. Burke. Cheaper 
edition. 7s. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) 

6. The Catholic Girl in the World. By 
Whyte Avis. 3s.6d. (Burns & Oates.) 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading book- 
sellers in the towns named. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


{Lists of Books Wanted have occasionally to be 
omitted owing to the senders’ names and ad- 
dresses not being attached.] 


J. S. AMOORE, 28, Srreet, 
WIMBLEDON Common. 
Bartlett's History of Wimbledon. 
Browning’s Works, Ist editions. 
Life of Michael Angelo, Symonds, second- 
hand. 
Bard of the Dimbovitza, 2nd series (Osgood). 
ANDERSON & SON, Dumrries. 
McLeod (Dr. N.), Holy Land, 3s. 6d. (Bur- 
nett). 

Blackie’s Casquet of Literature. 

Sayce’s Ancient Monuments. 

Moorland Rhymes (R. W. Reid). 

Hogg’s Life of Dr. John Wightman. 

New Issue of Barnicott and Pearce’s General 
Book Catalogue, 1894. 


T. BROWN & CO., 9, Ray Street, 
FarRINGDON Roan, E.C. 
Tanatio Ecclesiastica. 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., or vol. 


Gaelic or Irish Catechisms of Roman Catholic 
Church. 


JOHN BRUNSKILL, 12, Nevitte Sr., 

Bibliomania in the Middle Ages, by F. S. 
Merryweather. 

Chapman’s Homer's Iliad, 
Russell Smith, 1857). 

Piers Ploughman’s Vision and Creed, vol. I 
(John Russell Smith, 1856). 

Homer’ — Earl of Derby (Murray), vol. 
I, 1867 

Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, vol. 4. 

Ward's Methodism in Swaledale. 

Parkinson’s Yorkshire Legends and Tradi- 
tions. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, Hicu Srreet, 
HEREFORD. 
Landor’s Letter to Emerson, Bath. * 
Shakespeare Memorial Library Catalogue. 
Jack and his Eleven Brothers (toy-book of 
thirty years ago}. 

Baker’s Rifle and Hound, 1874. 
King’s Handbook of New York. 
Private Diary of Eliz. Nix Mordaunt, 1656- 


vol, 1 (John 


Bradley’s Ethical Studies. 
Dingley’s History from Marble, 2 vols. 
_WILLIAM GEORGE'S SONS, Bristot. 
St. Botolph’s Registers, odd parts, 
Somersetshire Wills, 6 vols. 
Church Bells of Somerset. 
» Devon. 

GEORGE GREGORY, Batu. 
Sibthorp’s Flora Greece, 10 vols., folio, 1804- 
1840. 

Army Lists, 1762, 1764, 1814, 1759. 
Sporting Magazine, all after vol. 7, n. s., 1845. 


: JOHN GUTHRIE, 105, ALEXANDRA PARADE, 


GLascow. 
Pollock’s Spinoza. 


LUPTON BROS., Burntey. 

Jowett’s Plato, 4 or 5 vols. 

Carl Engel’s Catalogue of the Special Exhibi- 
tion of Ancient Musical Instruments, 
1872; London, 1873. 

Speaker’s Commentary, O. T., vols. 5 and 6, 
N. T., 4 vols. 

Cassell’s Book of Dog, by Shaw. 

Kingston, W. H. G., Tales for All Ages, and 
Paul Gerard. 
Symington (Maggie), 

Story. 
N. MASSEY, 84, Patrick Street, Caine. 

Humphreys’, J. P., Ireland. 

Levinge’s ditto. 

Molloy’s ditto. 

Irish Books. 

Catholic Books, 

Mrs. Wood’s Novels (any). 


MATTHEWS & BROOKE, Brabrorp. 
Clarke’s Modern Steam Engine, vo's. or parts. 
Hill's Bovine Medicine and Surgery. 

Alcott’s (L. M.) Proverb Stories. 
Watson’s History of Halifax, 4to edition. 
Young Ladies’ Journal, vols. 1-5. 

From the Deck of a Yacht. 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Street, BATH, 

Monody on Death of Sheridan, 8vo. pam- 
phlet, 1816. 

Morland Prints, or Boks — by him, 

New Bath Guide, 4to or 8vo, 1766 


Bessie Gordon, a 


Nightingale’s (Mr.) Diary, a Farce, 26 pp., 
1851 


Ode tod Napoleon Bonaparte, 8vo pamphlet, 
1814. 

Oliver Twist, in 10 nos., 1846. 

Paris (The) Sketch Book, 2 on 1840. 

Pickwick Papers, in 20 nos, 

Pic-nic Papers, 3 vols., 1841. 

Plain or Ringlets, in nos. 


. MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Lp., 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Treves’ Anatomy of Intestinal] Canal and Peri- 
toneum, 
Path ot Just and other Sermons, by Dr. Parr 
Driver’s Isaiah, Life and Times. 
Driver’s Uses of Tenses in Hebrew. 
Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Book of Samuel. 
Driver's Literature of the Old Testament. 


J. MITCHELL, Tarsor Roap, WrexHAmM, 


Annals of the British Homeopathic Society 
any. 
Russell, History and Heroes of Medicine. 


Hahnemann’s Organon, transl. by Dev- 
rient, 1833. 

Hahnemann’s Chronic Diseases, 5 vols., or 
vol. 5 only. 

JAS. PARKER & CO., 27, Broap Srreet, 

OxForD. 

Butler, Chronological Exercises, 1869. 

Antiquary, Nov. 1891. 

Keats’ orks, Kelmscott Press. 


Tugwell, Prayers from Liturgy. 

Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

St. Paul’s Eccles. Soc, Transactions, 1, 2, 5. 
Leto, Eight Months in Rome. 

Gardiner, History of England, 1603-16. 


PARRY & CO, Mount Peasant, LiveRPooL, 
Froude, Short Studies, 8vo, vol. 3-4. 
Buckle’s Civilisation, 8vo, vol. 2. 
Help’s Spanish Conquest, vol. 4 or set. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Chemistry, vol. 3. 
Green's Hist. English People. 
Stubb's Constitutional History. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
Macaulay's Speeches, 1854. 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 
cr. 8vo. 
Thackeray’s Miscellanies, vol. 4. 
Bunyan, illus. by C. H. Bennett. 
Vicar of Wakefield, illus. by Thomson. 
T. H.Green’s Miscell. Works, vol. 3. 
Manx Soc. Bibliography, 2nd ed. 
Cambridge Bible, any, Greek or English. 
Roscoe, Novelist Lib-ary, in oziginal cloth. 


SANDELL & SMITH, 136, City Roan, 
Lonpoy, E.C, 

Forster’s Arrest of the Seven Members. 

Husenbeth: Emblems of Saints, 1850. 

Ward's Mexico, 

Etheridge’s Syrian Churches. 

Fuller’s (Thos.) Life, by J. E. Bailey. 


JAMES SLACK, Duruam. 
Tacitus Annals, Church and Brodribb. 
Browne on the Articles. 
Forbes on the Articles. 
Hamblin Smith’s Articles. 
» Church History. 


W. T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxrorp Sr., W.C. 
Lever, One of Them, parts 14-15, 

» Barrington, parts 10-11. 

» Luttrell of Arran, parts 11 to 14. 

» Rent ina Cl oud, any edition. 
Comic Almanack, 1852. 


C. TERRY & CO., 80, Coteman Street, 
Lonpon Watt, E.C. 

Cricket, any books on. 

Football, 

English Historical Review, any. 

Coaching, anything on. 


W. A. THORBURN, c/o Messrs, GRINDLAY 
Co., 55, PARLIAMENT St., S,W. 

F. H. Bradley’s Ethical Studies (King), o. p. 

Essays on Anglo-Saxon Law (Macmillan), o.p. 

J. Lorimer’s Political Progress, not necessarily 
Democratic, Edinburgh, 1857. 

John Austin’s Plea for the Constitution, Lon- 
don, 1859. 


J. E. H. WILLIAMS, Brockuampron, 
Bromiey Common, Kent. 


Books which have Influenced Me (British 
Weekly Extras, No. 1). . 


vol, 2, 
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CURTIS YORKES POPULAR NOVEL 


Crown Swo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 4jd.). 


HUSH, 3rd Edition. 

“* Hush’ is in many ways a remarkable novel, and from every point 
of view superior to the current fiction of the day.”—-Morning Post. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. Edition. 

“The story is told throughout not only with great cleverness, but 
with unusual delicacy and tenderness.”— Guardian. 

ONCE, 2nd Edition. 

“A work of quite uncommon power and interest. Distinctly an 

exceptional novel.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


HIS HEART TO WIN. 2nd Edition. 


“‘An enjoyable and entertaining one-volume novel.” — 


Manchester Examiner. 
ARRELL CHEVASNEY. 
“ The story is striking and dramatic in the highest degree.” — 
Western Morning News. 
THE WILD RUTHVENS. | 3rd Edition. 
“An enchanting work. The story runs on with happy, blithesome 
tread to the end, which is reached all too soon.”—St. Stephen's Review. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 


DUDLEY. 3rd Edition. 

“ A romance of more than usual interest; it is highly original, the 
incidents are unusual, and the situations fresh and ingenious. "— 


Bookseller. 
THAT LITTLE GIRL. _ 5th Edition. 
“This is a nevel of considerable spirit and interest. The tone of 
the story is throughout everything that we could wish.”—Spectaior. 


THE BROWN PORTMANTEAU, other Stories. 


2nd Edition. 
“Told in a rapid and effective fashion without analysis or comment, 
as stories of incident should be told,”—A thenaum, 


A RECORD OF DISCORDS. 
“The story is well written and its interest maintained to the end.” 
—FPali Mali Gazette, 


BETWEEN THE SILENCES, 4nd other Stories, 
* Revealing wide ranges of character and incident, the-tales all form 
agreeable and entertaining reading.” Scotsman, 


10 and Il, Warwick Lane. E.C. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip.) 


FALSE PRETENCES. 


By the Author of “Allerton Towers,” “A Girl's Folly,” ete. 
NOTE.—TZhis Novel will not be published in the usual 3 vol. form, 
but in one handsome vol., cloth, gilt lettered, crown 8vo, price Ba. 


[Immediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY DR. ARABELLA KENEALY. 
Some Men are such Gentlemen. By the Author of 
“Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” etc. One vol., cloth, 6s, With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 


“The characters have a very unusual degree of originality about them. The 
story has abundance of incident.”—Datly Telegraph. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BAIRNIE.,” 
The Wrong of Fate. By Liuias Losennorrer. Crown 
8ve, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLAUD BRENNAN.” 
The Maid of Havodwen. By Joun Ferrars. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out. 
Paths that Cross. By Mark Trevern. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


a writer far above the average.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“*A very readable book”— Western Mercury. 
‘Stirring story, sensational incidents.”—Liverpool Courier, 

The Needs for a Happy Life. By Epwarp I!ow ey, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Concise 
History of the English Constitution,” etc. With Seven Hiustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out. 

-Studies in Miniature. By A Tirutar Vicar. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out. 

Fragments from Victor Hugo’s Legends and 
Lyrics. By Cecitia MeetKerke. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“For those who cannot read French they will give a good idea of what 
Hugo’s work is like.” —Vanity Fair. 


A BOOK ON IBSEN. 
Ibsen and the Drama. By Zanonr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
*,* Shows what is the true position which Ibsen occupies in relation to the 
Modern Drama. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


Model of Standing Orders and Handy Guide 
for the use of Chairmen, Members, and Officers of Parish Councils. By 
J. Wacuts-Davigs, Solicitor, and Secretary of the Parish Councils’ Asso- 
ciation. 6d. Models are in preparation for Rural District, Urban 
District, and also Boards of Guardians. 6d. each. 

The Parish Councils Journal. Edited by J. Wattis- 
Davies. Monthly, price 6d. Contains General Notes on the Act, Legal 
Decisions, Articles on Parochial Officers and their Duties, Matters of 
Parochial Interest, Correspendence, etc. Subscription for the year, 78. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. With Notes, 
emo and a copious Index. By James LuNnDAs Wuite, M.A., LL.M., 
ot Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South Wales 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(The Act of 1894 consolidates the Law.) . 

“Should certainly be in the library of every lawyer, shipowner, and 
merchant who has dealings with matters connected with ships and shipping.” 
—Shipping Gazette. 
Estate Duty and Succession Duty. The Finance 

Act, 1834 (57 and 58 Vict., c.30), so far as it relates to Estate Duty 
and the Succession Duty, with an Introduction and Notes. By J. E. 
CrRAwForD Munro, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 

‘Mr. Munro has produced an excellent book on the subject ; clearly arranged, 
easily intelligible, and exhaustive.”—Law Journal. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs. The Acts of 1875 and 
1879. With Notes ot the Reported Cases decided since the Acts became 
Law. By T. C. H. Hepperwick, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demv 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Guide to the Mining Laws of the World. By 
gg WALMESLEY, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Involution and Evolution, according to the Philosophy 
of Cycles. By Katpa. Part I, The Universe. English and French 
Editions. 7s. 6d. each, > p 

Icelandic Sagas, and other Historical Documents relating 
to the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the British Isles. 
Vol. 111. The Orkneyingers’ Saga, with Appendices, etc. Vol. IV. The 
Saga of Hacon, etc., with Appendices, Translated by Sir G. W. Dasent, 
D.C.L. Price 10s. each, 

(These Volumes are translations of Vols. I. and [I.) 

Historical Manuscripts Commission. The latest 
issues comprise: Vol. ILL. of the Portland Manus.ripts preserved at Wel- 
beck Abbey. Price 2s.8d. Part V. of the Cecil MSS., being the Manu- 
scripts of the Marquis of Salisbury, preserved at Hatfield House, Hert- 
fordshire, 2s.6d. The Manuscripts of Lord Kenyon, relating chiefly to 
Lancashire, 2s. 10d, 

*,* It may be of interest here to mention that the Treasury has sanctioned 
the reprinting of the earlier Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission which 
have been out of print tor some considerable time, and we shall be pleased to 
note orders for same in advance. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


Circuit, 


A GUIDE TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN NOVELS: 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OF 1893, 
By PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Author's Manual,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages. Price 3. 6d. net, 

THE SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Russell’s familiarity with every form of 
novel is amazing, and his summaries of plots and comments thereon 
are as brief and lucid as they are various.” 

GLoBE.—* Is unquestionably useful.” 

MORNING Post.—** Will be of considerable value.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—*: An invaluable storehouse of facts.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—‘The Guide may be recommended to 
librarians as well as to readers of fiction.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.” 


THE AUTHOx’S MANUAL. 


With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 304 pages, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 38. GA. net. With Portrait. 
London: Digby, Long, & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S NEW GIFT-BOOK, PRICE 3s, 6d. 


FAIRY TALES FROM CLASSIC MYTHS. 


Ry CHAS. A. SMITH, with numerous Illustrations by ALF Jones. 


Joun Heywoop, 2, Amen Corner, E.C. At Manchester, Liverpool, & Bristol. 


THE BOOKMAN. 
SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Onc inch in Column... wa 
Quarter Page «id 
Half Page or One Column... dea ge Me 
Whole Page ... Gs oad 8 0 

ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 20th of the month to 


J. F. SPRIGGS, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Reviewed or Advertised in 
NY BOOK THE BOOKMAN can be ob- 
tained post free of the Advertisement 


Manager, Mr. J. F. Sprices, 23, Old 
Bailey, London, E.C., by forwarding the published price 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE JATAKA. Translated from the Pali under the Superintendence 
of PrurEssor E. B. COWELL. To be published in Seven or Eight 
Volumes. Royal 8vo, each 12s. 6d. net; to Subscribers to the Series, ros. 
net. Subscriptions for Vol. 1. must be paid before January 31. 

The work will Contain a Complete/Translation of the Pali Jataka, or ‘‘ Buddha 

Birth-Stories,” which are supposed to be the oldest Collection of Folk-lore 

Stories in existence. 


Vol. I. Translated by ROBERT CHALMERS. (Immediately. 

Vol. Il, Translated by W. H. D. ROUSE. (Jn preparat on. 

Vol, III. Translated by H. T. FRANCIS and R. A. NEIL, [Jn preparation, 
Prospectus on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. 


By J. H. ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College. With Maps and 
Plans, 4s. 6d 


Saturday Review.—“ It is not too much to say that Mr. Rose's treatment of 
this difficult and complicated subject shows a grasp of essentials and a sound- 
ness of judgment that are decidedly uncommon.” 

Journal de Débats.—“‘ C'est peut-étre, de cette difficile période, le plus sar, 
le plus lumineux Manuel que ait été encore écrit.” 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E, A. 
McARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 4s. 

IN PREPARATION. 


THE EUROPEANS IN INDIA, from the Invasion of Alexander 
to the Present lime. By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Lecturer in Indian History at Cambridge. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s Coilege, Cambridge. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. From 
their Foundation to the year 1893. By E. JENKS, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. By E. 
CHANNING, Professor of History in the University of Harvard. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 

“ For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, 
and we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publica- 
tion of what will probably become the standard school edition of = pay. — 

uardian, 
SHAKESPEARE.—TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarv, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s, 6d. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


DOWNEY & CO.'S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORST WOMAN IN LONDON. 


By F.C. Puitips, Author of “ Social Vicissitudes,” 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


A DARKE INTRUDER. by Ricnarp Dow ine, 
Author of “A Baffling Quest,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern Theosophy. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. Appteron. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Any one who experiences a craving to 
indulge in immoderate and uncontrollable laughter can gain immediate satis- 
faction by perusing Mr..G. W. Appleton’s new two-volume novel. It is 
indisputably one of the funniest stories of the year, full of subtle devices and 
ingenious contrivances, and positively bristling with comic ‘situations.’ . . . 
The fun is not only ‘ fast and furious,’ but unflagging and spontaneous. There 
should be no limits to the popularity of so briiliantly entertaining a work.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. With 4 Illustrations by J. F. O’Hea. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. Atten, 
Author of “‘ Through Green Glasses.” 

THE WORLD.—‘ The author of ‘The Voyage of the Ark’ has done 
nothing so recklessly humorous since that memorable production of * Ballybeg 
Junction.’ . . . Every individual in the little comedy is a ‘character,’ and 
the caricature is perfect.” 

SCOTSMAN —“One of the cleverest, raciest, and funniest of humorous 
stories—a farce, if you like, but a farce of real wit.” 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. by F.C. Puitirs, Author of 


“As in a Looking-Glass.” 2 vols., 12s. 
THE STANDARD.—“ A clever, almost pathetic story, told with sime 
plicity and even tenderness.” 
'ANITY FAIR.—< Certainly this is a book to read—more than once.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. With numerous IIlustrations by B. S. Le Fanu. 


THE WATCHER, AND OTHER WEIRD 
STORIES. By J. SHERIDAN LE Fanu. | 


“ WEEKLY SUN.—“No more weirdly fascinating collection of stories 
has been made for many a day.” 


12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL LTD., 


Bookmen, 
BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, AND LEAMINGTON, 


Lonpon AGEents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND CO., LTD. 


Church Handy Dictionary, The. New and cheap 
edition. By Rev. F. H. Weston, M.A., Vicar of St. Nicholas, 
Birmingham. Net, Is. 

The Archbishop of York writes; ‘I have looked through it already in a 


cursory way, and it appears to be exceedingly well done, 1 have tested it in 
several places with a satisfactory result.” 


Historic Warwickshire. By Tom Burcrss. Edited by 
JosepH Hitt. Profusely illustrated, handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, top edge gilt, net, 10s. A large-paper copy, net, £2 2s. 


‘* Has thrown a flood of sight on Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway,”—Bir- 
mingham Daily Post. 


Historic Worcester. By W. Sacr Brassincron, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Historic Bindings in the Bodleian Library,’ etc., etc., 
etc. Handsomely illustrated, in cloth gilt, top edge gilt, net, 10s. 
Large-paper copy, (only 350 done), nearly all sold; vellum copy 
(only 12 done), nearly all sold. 

veritable treasury of bygone lore.”~Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

Historic Staffordshire: By Josern Hitt and R. K. Dent. 
To be completed in 12 monthly parts at 6d. 


‘*A local history, by two eminent antiquarians, in a very pleasant and read- 
able style.” - 


Handbook for the Clergy. By Rev. T. A. Brytue, D,D. 
Cloth, 232 pages, 2s. 6d 


_ ‘Every beneficed and unbereficed clerk should have this marvellous mulium 
in parvo by him.”—Banbury Guardian, 


Sermonettes from Tennyson. From Studies of Tenny- 
son’s Ethical Teachings. By Acnittes Taytor. 68 pages, 
pseudonym 8vo, cloth, Is, 


“ Practical and full of intelligent appreciation of Tennyson's try, fro 
both a literary and ethical point of view ”"—Bookman. 


Short Plays for Children. By Fcrorence M. Tuoncer. 
Crown 8vo, wrappers, 40 pages, net, 6d. 

These plays are admirably suited for children, and do not make 
too much demand upon their capabilities. . 
Notes of Lessons on Morals, prepared by some Birming- 

ham Ladies for use in Elementary Schools., Adopted by the 
Birmingham School Board, Is. 

—— useful little handbook for teachers who take a personal interest in their 
pupils. 

Library Catalogue and Bibliographical Refe- 
rence Book, on a New Plan. his Catalogue consists 
of a specially-ruled Post Quarto Book of Superfine Cream-wove 
Writing Paper, and strongly bound in cloth, red edges, lettere4 
on side and back. Indispensable for the proper arrangement of 
Libraries, large or small, and for the Specifying of Title, Num- 
ber, Date of Publication, etc. 

No. 1. Space for 2,100 Entries ... 


The Gospel of the Future, being Simple Outlines of Un- 

fulfilled Prophecy for the use of Members of the Church. By a 

Parish Priest. Preface by the late Bishop of Coventry. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. ‘ 

“‘ Written throughout ina reverent s irit, and with a sincere desire to promote 


ys study and grasp the meaning of God's revealed truth.’ —Church Quarterly 
eview. 


Bargains in Books. Catalogue of New Books offered at discounts 
Jrom thirty to sixty per cent. Second-hand books. Some exceptional 
items. Catalogues post free. Liovks bought. 


8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


VOICES OF THE PAST: 


A SACRED DRAMA. 


(London: SKEFFINGTON & SON.) 


“Tt is a curious production, and seems to have been suggested by 
adream. . . . The author admits that monastic life has done its 
work, and will not be recalled. But this is said with a sort of quaint 
regret.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ The reader follows in the cloisters the religious meditations of 
the priests, and their visions, in which the dead come with messages 
from the other side of life. . . . The work has a certain truth to 
nature as depicting the states of mind developed by a life of solitude 
and meditation.”— Scotsman. 


“This is a curious book. . . . It is carefully written, with an 
appendix of copious notes, and its visionary reverence must gain for 
it acertain respect. . . . The nameless writer has an enthusiasm 
which makes it difficult to condemn him, even while we know that 
monasteries and convents were not the little paradises he would have 
us believe them.”—Church Review. 


“Some verses are decidedly good, and have a true poetical ring 


about them.”—Church News. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’ 


2 LIST. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


History of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. 1649-1660. By Samver Rawson Garpl- 
NER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, etc. Vol, I. 1649-1651. 8vo, 


21s. 
CONTINUATION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Commonwealth, 1650-1660. Compiled from the 
Letters and illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By 
Marcaret M, Verney. With 10 Portraits, ete. 8vo, 21s. 


Indian Polity : A View of the System of Administra-, 
tion in India. By General Sir Georce Cuesney, K.C B., M,P.1 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map, showing al. 
= Administrative Divisions of British India, Third Edition 

vo, 21s. 


The Defence of Plevna, 1877. Written by 
one who took part in it. By Wittiam V. Hersert. With Maps. 
8vo. [Nearly Ready, 


London and the Kingdom: A History derived 
mainly from the Archives at Guildhall, in the custody of the 
Corporation of the City of London. By Recrnatp R. SHARPE, 
D.C L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City 
of London, 3 vols., 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


A Modern Priestess of Isis (Madame Biavatsky). 
Abridged and Translated, on the behalf of the Society for Psychical 
Research, from the Russian of VsEvoLop SERGYEEVICH SOLovyorFr. 
By Wa ter Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. 
Max Mutter, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vor. I. Recent Essays ano Appresses. 6s. 6d. net. (Ready.)— 
II. BroGrapHicaL Essays. 6s. 6d. net. (Ready.)—-Vor. IIL. 
Essays ON LANGUAGE AND J.1TERATURE. (Jn Preparation.)—VoL. lV. 
Essays ON THE SCIENCES OF LANGUAGE, OF THOUGHT, AND OF MyTHOo- 
Locy. (dn Preparation.) 


Rhodesia of To-day: A Description of the Present 
Condition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
By E. F. Knicut, Author of ‘Where lhree Empires Meet,’ ‘The 
Cruise of the Falcon, etc.; recently Correspondent for the 7imes 
in the British South Africa Company’s Territory. Cr, 8v6, 2s. 6d. 


The Physiology of Plants. A Popular Treatise 
for the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of Horticulture and 
of Agriculture. By Dr. Paut Soraver, Director of the Experi- 
mental Station at the Royal Pomological Institute in Proskau 
(Silesia). Translated by F. E. Wess, B.Sc., F.L.S,, Pro'essor 
of Botany at the Owens College, Manchester, With 33 
Illustrations. 8vo, gs. net.. 


The Teaching of the Vedas: What Light does 
it Throw on the Origin and Development of Religion? By 
Maurice Puitiies, London Mission, Madras. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Life of Luther. By Kostiin. With Illus 


trations from Authentic Sources. Translated from the German. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


Studies in the Christian Character : Sermons. 


With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pacet, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
Price 3s, Gd. each. 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 

Nansen. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 


Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes in the Time of Augustus. By Professor 
W. A. Becker. With Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans. With Illustrations. 


Charicles; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With Notes and Excursuses. With Illustrations, 
The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 

Century. By James Antuony Froupe. 3 vols. 

The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: Being a Record 
of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THeopore Bent; 
F.S.A., F.R.C.S. With 118 Illustrations. New Edition, with 
New Preface. 


Angling Sketches. By Anprew Lanc. With Illustrations. 


By Frivtjor 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New YorK: 15, East 16th Street. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now Ready, in demy &vo, strongly bound in buckram, and 
printed on good paper, with broad margin for notes 
and additions, price £1 7s. 6d. nett. 


THE NEW (8th) VOLUME OF 
Book Prices Current. 


Being a record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, and the Names of the Purchasers, from December, 1893, 
to November, 1894. 
“Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book-buyers.”—Atheneum. 
“The prac ical utility of such a record will be better appreciated by those 
who have been accustomed to consult such guides as Lowndes and Brunet 
with a feeling that their information, though in great part obsolete, is at least 
much better no information at all.”—Daily News, 
*." A few copies only of some of the earlier volumes are left. 
Vol. I. is quite out of print. 


NEW VOLUMES. OF VERSE. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, price ss. 


I[n Letsure Time. A Booklet of Verse. 


By WILLIAM S. MAVOR. 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Thoughts in a Garden, and Other 


Poems. By A. L. STEVENSON, B.A. 


Tastefully printed on Hand-made paper. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price ss. 


b 22 nettles. A Volume of Verse. By AUBREY 

N. ST JOHN MILDMAY, B.A., Assistant Curate of Witney. 
“If Mr. Mildmay is not a great poet, he is not far off the ‘ crowned circle.’ ” 
—Whitehall Review. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The King's Daughter, and Other 


Poems. By MATTHEW HUNT. 
“ A very sweet singer is Mr. Hunt, Some of the poems are very fine.” — 
‘ Whitehall Review. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In feap. 8vo, price as. 6d. 


The Islet O’er the Sea, and Other 


Poems. By H. H, With Introductory Note by Rev. J. MURRAY 
MITCHELL, LL.D. 
“A pretty little volume, Some of the shorter poems have more than 
average merit, and the earnest devotional spirit of the writer is felt in all.”— 
British Weekly. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price as. 6d. 


Seven Love Songs, and Other 
Lyrics. By ELLIS WALTON (Mrs. F. Percy Cotton). 

* Ellis Walton has a graceful imagination and a delicate touch. Some of the 

love songs are singulariy charming, and so is much of the other work to be 


found in her dainty little volume, The thought is simple and the emotion 
tender.”— Public Opinion. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Treasures of the Deep, and Other 
Poems. By ROBINSON ELLIOTT. 


"In ‘Treasures of the Deep and other Poems,’ one discovers a new poet 
of the Lake school. Acquaintance with Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
Southey gives one no distaste for the simpler yet seemingly quite as heartfelt 
rhymes of their present-day successor. Ine writer bas evidently a rich store 
of lake and fell legend and tradition at command.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


Queen Elizabeth and Earl Levwester. 
A Drama in Five Acts. By WALTER INGLISFIELD. 


“The speeches are without undue Elizabethian affection, and are skilfully 
and consistently adapted to the characters that utter them, and the entire 
drama may be_ read through without loss of interest or the desire to skipa 
page. . . Mr. Inglisfietd has set a living woman before us in his freshly- 
written Leader. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
The Old Stradivari, and Other 
Dramatic Sketches. By HILARION, Author of “ The Premier’s Secret,”’ 


“ A modest, restrained, but captivating collection of stories, sketches, and 
pieces intended for public reading.”—Morning Leader. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PareRNosterR Row, Lonpon. 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


[ FEBRUARY, 1895. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A New issue of these Stories is now im 
course of publication, commencing with “ East 
Lynne,” and followed at regular monthly inter- 
vals by the other Stories in the Series. 


EAST LYNNE (400,000¢h) 


ts now ready in the two forms undermentioned : 


In green cloth, gilt letlered on back 
only, and a plainer binding, 2° 


In red cloth, gilt lettered on one 
side, price 2s. 6d. 


READY. 


FORTY YEARS» "AT THE POST-OFFICE, 

1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By Freperick E. Bane, 

C.B. In Two Vols., large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, etc. 21s. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


(Pauline de la Ferronnays), Author of “Le Reécit d’une Sceur.” 
By Maria CatHeErRINE BisHop. In Two Vols,, large crown 8vo, 
wah Portaits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy 

FirzGeratp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Lives of the 

Sheridans,” etc. In Two Vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” etc. By CHartes W. Woop. In One 
Vol., crown 8vo, with Portraits and Sixty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND 


JOHN VARLEY. By Atrrep Tuomas Story, Author of *‘The 
Life of John Linnell.” In One Vol.; demy 8vo, 14s. 


NOW READY. 
NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun 
Tuomas Situ, formerly Keeper of the trints and Drawings in 


the British Museum. Edited by Epmunp Gosse. In One Vol., 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


In Five Vols., — 8vo, to be issued at ow intervals. 
1. IV. now ready, 7s. 6d 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. By THEODOR 


Mommsen. Translated by Wixttam Purpie Dickson, D.D., LL.D. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


In Five Vols., demy 8vo, to be ggg monthly, 
Vol. IV. now ready, 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION (1789-1800). By Lovis Tu1erRs. Translated 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. New Edition, with Fifty Illustrations 


on steel. 
READY. 

THE INGOLDSBY. ‘LEGENDS. By THomas 
IncotpsBy, Esq. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. 
Epwarp A. Bonp, with a Brief Memoir of her Father, and also 
a Note on the Bibliography of the Legends, In Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 
LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES. In One Vol., 
A PARSON AT BAY. By Harotp Vattinacs, 
‘One Vo of Terence Clancy,” ete. In 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Exizasera Gop- 


FREY, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea,” etc. In Two Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


DELEY. 


By Mary CHotmon- 
A New Edition, in One Vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


- RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (THE). 


New Volume: POETS ON POETS. By Mrs. RicHarp 
Stracuey. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the 
Chiswick Press, Parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH HISTCRY. By Samuet R. Garpiner and J. Bass 
Mutuincer. New and Enlarged Edition, Large crown 8vo, 


THE PRISON LIFE OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE AND HER CHILDREN, THE DAUPHIN AND THE 
DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME. By M. C. Bisnop. New and 
Revised Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUSTAVUS THE THIRD, AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES, 1746-1792. An overlooked chapter of 
Eighteenth Century History. By Nisser Bain, Two Vols., 8vo. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Volume LXXVI. 
RACE AND LANGUAGE. By F. Lerevre, 


Professor in the Anthropological School, Paris, Crown 8vo, §s. 


“ At considerable length the geographical distribution of languages 
and races is sketched, and with a wealth of curious and illustrative 
detail. The evolution of language, in professor Lefévre’s view, runs 
parallel to the evolution of humanity. He holds it to be the descen- 
dant of the animal cry, and he altogether refuses to admit that man is 
alone in the universe, but treats him as only the last link in a chain of 
development. Language, he claims, is the point of contact between 
nature and history, as well as the meeting-place of physiological and 
moral anthropology. The book is able and suggestive; but the cheap 
sneers which are levelled at those who still cling to the older 
interpretations of science and of morals are distinctly unfortunate.’ ~ 
Speaker, 30 June, 1894. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Volume LX XIII, 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN 
PALAZOGRAPHY. By E. Maunpe ‘Hompson, Principal 
Librarian, British Museum. With Tables of Alphabets and 
Fac-similes. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. 


“The Principal Librarian of the British Museum has given us what 
is really the first adequate manual of Greek and Latin, and, to some 
extent, of English writing. It is distinguished, as might be expected 
from the author, by extensive and accurate learning, by sound and 
just criticism, and by a real correspondence, within its prescribed 
limits, to the wants of the classes of readers for whom it is intended. 
The illustrations, also, are numerous and well-selected, and serve their 
purpose of suggestion to learners and recalling to scholars the 
characteristics of a large number of separate styles of writing, both 
English and foreign. . . . A Jist of palzographical works, an 
index, and some tables of forms, make up a treatise which, having 
regard to its shape, sizz, and price, is as complete as could be desired. 
The best thanks of the increasing band of searchers among manu- 
ccripts are due to the author and publishers of this book.” — 
Atheneum, 12th August, 1893. 


THE HISTORY OF CREATION; or, The 
Development of the Earth and Its Inhabitants by the Action of 
Natural Causés. From the 8th German Edition of Ernst Haeck:1, 
Professor in the University of Jena. Translation revised by 
E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy at Oxford. With numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. Large post 8vo, 32s. 


An entirely new translation, made from the latest German edition. 
Nearly half of the whole work is new matter, which has been 
necessitated by the progress of knowledge since the appearance of 
the first English translation in 1876. The book in its present form 
cannot fail to interest all who have a taste for Natural History. It is 
sufficient recommendation to say, on the authority of Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester, that it is the statement of the views of one of the most 
learned, experienced, and honoured naturalists of modern times. 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 
PATERNOSTER House, CHARING Cross ROAD. 
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